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American Bible Society 


Christianity and 
the Old Testament 


By HARRELL F. BECK 


CHRISTIANS have used the books of the Old 
Testament for centuries as a manual of devotion. 
The Hebrew Scriptures have been circulated 
more widely and studied more diligently than 
any other literary production in the history of 
mankind. 

The Scriptures have influenced art and religion, 
as well as politics and language. Medieval thought 
was affected by Jerome’s translation of the Old 
and New Testaments into Latin, a translation 
that we know as the Vulgate. The various trans- 
lations of the Bible into the languages of the 
people of Western Europe from the fourteenth 
century onward involved social, economic, and 
religious consequences. The German Bible was a 
significant factor in the development of the Ger- 
man language and the Protestant Reformation. 
The King James translation is known as “the 
noblest monument of English prose.” Its expres- 
Sive and familiar phrases have become a vital part 
of our language and literature. 





HARRELL F. Beck is professor of Old Testament, Boston 
University School of Theology. 


Regardless of race or tongue, Christians con- 
tinue to find inspiration in the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament. Our continuing use of ‘the Old 
Testament is primarily explained by the fact that 
it was the chief literary source of Jesus’ teachings. 

Though Jesus did not regard the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures as the final revelation of the will of God, he 
nevertheless defined his ministry as the fulfillment 
of the law and the prophets (Matthew 5:17-18). 
He described the way to eternal life by restating 
the classical summary of the law (Deuteronomy 
6:5) and told his hearers to remain obedient to 
it (Luke 10:25 ff.). Jesus’ spiritual interpretation 
of religion would not permit him or his followers 
to accept the law as an adequate way of salvation. 
Yet he realized that many of the Old Testament 
books had great religious value. Jesus never 
undertook to abolish the essential religious teach- 
ings of the Old Testament. As a consequence, 
the Old Testament has remained a part of the 
religious literature of Christians. 

Jesus’ prayers and sayings reflect the Jewish 
background in which he was reared. The early 
Christian church found the Old Testament, partic- 
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ularly the prophets and the Psalms, adequate for 
their liturgical and devotional needs. 

Paul and his contemporaries declared the final 
separation of the followers of Jesus from Judaism. 
Christianity was based on the doctrine of salva- 
tion by faith in the resurrected Christ. Men were 
henceforth free from the law. However, the Old 
Testament continued to be used extensively in 
Christian worship services. 

The church soon claimed the entire Old Testa- 
ment as a part of its own tradition; texts were 
sought which could be interpreted as having been 
fulfilled in the life, death, and Resurrection of 
the Christ. Such interpretations established the 
faith of the believers and increased the appeal of 
Christianity to the Jews. 

Many fundamental teachings of Christianity— 
its doctrines of God and of man, its hope in 
immortality, its idea of right and wrong—are set 
forth in the religious teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment. In most of these basic doctrines Judaism 
and Christianity have much in common. The Old 
Testament presents us with the development of 
these fundamental thoughts and doctrines across 
the years and within the realistic setting of hu- 
man history. These doctrines reach their highest 
level in Jesus’ interpretation of them. 

Jesus’ teachings concerning God, love, forgive- 
ness, repentance, immortality, were understood 
by the early Christians because they were familiar 
with the Old Testament. We have no extensive 
treatment of the doctrine of God in the New 
Testament. The Christian church accepted the 
view of God set forth in the Old Testament. 

Like the Jew, the Christian professes faith in 
God who is Creator (Genesis 1; Isaiah 40 ff.), 
the Source of all life (Job; Psalms 104), and 
the only God of the universe (Isaiah 40 through 
55). For both Christian and Jew he is absolute 
Sovereign and the international God of justice 
(Amos) whose holiness (Ezekiel) and righteous- 
ness (Jeremiah) and wisdom (Job 28) are beyond 
the range of human understanding or imitation. 
Although a Comforter (Isaiah 40), his moral na- 
ture makes hard demands upon our lives (Amos 
6); but we have the assurance that he seeks the 
salvation of all (Jonah) and that our sincere re- 
pentance will bring his forgiveness (Hosea 6). 
He has put the vision of a righteous order in our 
hearts (Micah 4; Isaiah 2) and has provided us 
with prophets and books in which his will and 
nature are made known. 

Jesus emphasized some of the basic teachings 
of the Old Testament that had largely been 
ignored by the Jews. For example, for centuries 
the Jewish nation had been perplexed by the 
presence of natural evil in the world and suffering 
among men. Some teachers had suggested that 
this was God’s way of chastening those he loved. 
The author of Job, who was skeptical on the 
point, repudiated the orthodox doctrine of ret- 
ribution which held that good men were blessed 
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with prosperity and long life while the sinful were 
punished with evil and suffering. 

The orthodox teachers refused to accept the 
teaching of Isaiah 40 through 55 that suffering 
may have a redemptive purpose in our lives and, 
through us, in the lives of others. The teaching 
was unacceptable to Judaism for it involved self- 
sacrifice if Israel were to become “a light to the 
Gentiles.” But the sublime concept of the redemp- 
tive power of suffering was demonstrated by 
Jesus. ; 

Selections from the Old Testament have served 
to console, encourage, change, and sustain Chris- 
tians through the ages. Here are stories and 
psalms for every mood and occasion. Here is 
poetry that inspires. Here are prophetic voices 
that cry against the darkness by praising the light. 

Each Christian generation is privileged to dis- 
cover again the values of the Old Testament. 


We are indebted to the monks who painstakingly copied 
the Scriptures before the printing press was invented. 


Keystone View Company 
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Tus month the adult council may want to 
consider the following items: 

1. Reports from leaders attending summer con- 
ferences 

2. Recruiting leadership for the next year 

3. Distributing job analyses and resource mate- 
rials to workers 

4. Working budget for the new year 

5. Set up committees and plans for starting in 
the fall, such as observing Christian Education 
Week, taking a religious census 

6. Outdoor recreational activities 

7. Plans for family camps, retreats 

8. Observance of World Service Sunday 


1. It may be well to ask persons attending sum- 
mer conferences for leaders to report to the adult 
council on emphases of the church for the new 
quadrennium. Include older adults, young adults, 
Woman’s Society, missions, etc. If you can obtain 
a report from the General Conference, please 
study it to discover the program for the church 
during the next four years. 

2. Survey your leadership needs: discussion 
leaders, recreation planners, family-life coun- 
selors, audio-visual projectionists, visitors, mis- 
sionary education guides, etc. How will you obtain 
them? Do you plan a talent survey? Do you have 
this information on record? 

3. As leaders are chosen, it is well to have 
members of the adult council visit them and 
talk over their jobs. Obtain copies of the following 
free leaflets* and distribute them to the new 
officers: 

4012-B Mr. Superintendent of the Adult Division 
4211-B Mr. Teacher of an Adult Group 
4212-B Mr. President of the Adult Class 

4, It is time to begin drawing up a budget for 
the ensuing year. Appoint a committee to review 
expenses for materials and resources—audio- 
visuals, recommended library materials, maps, 
chalk boards, materials for parents’ study, church- 
manship, missions, evangelism, and others; leader- 
ship development and training; estimated goals 
for World Service giving on the fourth Sunday; 
honoraria for special resource persons; work with 
the handicapped and older adults; evangelistic 
outreach. (See leaflet 4015-B, Stewardship in 
Adult Groups.*) Submit these recommendations 
to the commission on education. 

3. It may be well to select and appoint adult 
representatives to the committee planning for 
Christian Education Week. Report these names 
to the church-school superintendent. 





* The materials listed in this article are available from the Service 
Department, P.O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
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If the adult council desires to conduct a religious 
census in the fall, this matter should be cleared 
with the commission on education and the com- 
mission on evangelism. It may be advisable to 
work out such a plan co-operatively with the 
visitation council of the church. 

If the plan is adopted, assign visiting teams to 
sections; plan to train workers in ways of taking 
a census (see 8390-C, Religious Census Card;* 
$2.50 per 1,000; 35 cents per 100 for less than 
1,000; cash with order); set up a central office to 
which cards are reported. Select a committee to 
record responsibility lists for teachers and officers 
of adult classes. Distribute these lists along with 
the free leaflets: * 

4436-B Fellowship That Alters Lives 
4450-B Evangelistic Teaching—Adults 

6. Outdoor recreation activities may include 
an auto caravan to a scenic spot with a barbecue, 
a campfire, and a worship experience. 

7. If any groups are interested in camping as 
families, obtain leaflet 3063-C, Family Camping.* 
(20 cents per dozen; $1 per 100). 

Many councils set up a planning retreat for 
August to plan for the next year. If you choose 
to do so, set up committees to make prranganents 
and to plan the program. 

8. Observe World Service Sunday. Send notices 
to all adult classes to participate in this fourth- 
Sunday observance. 
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Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, P.O. Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons, director 

Doris P. Dennison 

Allen J. Moore 

Virginia Stafford 

Edwin F. Tewksbury 
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ADVANCED STUDIES 





Leader’s Suggestions by Harvey H. Potthoff 





Of Stars and Men, by Harlow Shapley 


Tus is the first month in a quarter’s study based 
on Of Stars and Men, by Harlow Shapley. 

These units in “Advanced Studies” are planned 
for adult groups who want a less structured, more 
challenging study than is provided in some other 
curriculum materials. A guide for readers will 
be found in Adult Student. 


p> Introduction 

Of Stars and Men sets forth some exciting ideas 
about the nature of the universe in which we 
live. We shall go on to ask what, if anything, all 
this has to say concerning religious faith and 
practice. Group members will need to read the 
book with care in order to get Shapley’s main 
ideas and then enter into serious discussion, allow- 
ing for honest difference of opinion. 

The relationship of science and religion is a 
question many religious groups would like to stay 
away from. This, however, is an age of science. 
Sooner or later we must come to grips with the 
question of the relation of science and religion. 

Historically, we find three basic positions. First, 
there are those who hold that religion (and more 
specifically Christianity) and science are in basic 
conflict. Second, there are those who insist that 
science and religion are both legitimate concerns 
but that they deal with altogether different mat- 
ters and so have nothing to do with each other. A 
third approach holds that there is a vital relation- 
ship between them. Truth is one, with valid 
science and religion having their distinctive areas 
of study which supplement each other. The group 
may wish to discuss these points of view. 

In the past, science and theology have often 
been in conflict. Progress has been made only 
as men have come to see that in given areas 
science has legitimate methods of getting at the 
truth, even as religion deals with many matters 
with which science is not primarily concerned. 

Harlow Shapley has had a long and distin- 
guished career in science. From 1921 to 1952 he 
was director of the Harvard Observatory; from 
1952 to 1956 he was Paine Professor of Practical 
Astronomy at Harvard. 

Shapley’s book bristles with ideas that clearly 
have philosophical and theological implications. 
As a scientist, he is interested in knowing more 
about the nature of our universe and man’s ap- 
propriate response to this knowledge. We are to 
draw our own theological conclusions. 





Dr. PorrnorF is professor of Christian Saateny, iff School 
of Theology, Denver, Colorado. 
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pA Suggested Procedure 

It is suggested that the first five sessions. be 
spent in discussing the main ideas of the book. We 
can later raise questions of their religious and 
theological implications. Consideration of chapter 
10 (“What Should Be the Human Response?”) 
might well be left until next month. 

You may begin by raising the question as to 
why Christians should be interested in our newer 
scientific understandings of the universe. What 
is the relationship of science and religion? This 
might well take an entire discussion. You may 
wish to refer to the questions in Adult Student. 

The group might go on to study some of Shap- 
ley’s chief ideas, using as a guide the questions 
and references in Adult Student. Perhaps some 
member of the group trained in science, or some 
trained person in the community, might further 
clarify some of Shapley’s scientific ideas. 


p> Key Ideas 

A. Man’s orientation in space, time, matter, 
and energy. For a summary of Shapley’s views, 
turn to pages 5 ff. of the text.* Chapter 7 deals 
with man’s orientation to space. See also page 
12. A fascinating discussion of man’s orientation 
in time begins on page 30. It would be appropriate 
to consider the various theories as to the time 
and method of the origin of the planets. Refer- 
ences to this are found on pages 60, 61, 43, 44, 
53 f., 58f. For further discussion of this issue, 
one may turn to Scientific American Reade: or 
The Creation of the Universe. 

In the 1870’s a certain bishop was talking to 
the president of a small college. The educator 
predicted that within fifty years men would fly 
like the birds. The bishop was shocked and said, 
“Flight is reserved for angels, and you are guilty 
of blasphemy!” The name of that bishop was 
Milton Wright, and back home he had two young 
sons named Orville and Wilbur. In contrast to that 
earthbound spirit, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam has 
predicted an interplanetary conference on re- 
ligion! 

B. The interrelatedness of the universe. On 
pages 86 ff. Shapley describes how man is able to 
penetrate the secrets of his larger environment. 
He insists that “what holds here holds widely” 
(page 94). Going on from his theory of the origin 
of planets, he discusses the principle of evolution 


(Continued on page 27) 





* Page numbers refer to the paperback edition. 
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July 3: 
Facing Life’s 
Basic Problems 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE greatness of the Book of Job is due not only 
to its literary value but also to its daring and 
courage to raise religious questions about the 
nature and will of God that were contrary to con- 
temporary thought. The writer was a reformer 
and innovator in religious truth. 

The poetic section cf the Book of Job was prob- 
ably written by a Hebrew who lived approximate- 
ly from 580 to 540 s.c. That is, he wrote shortly 
after the Jews were taken into captivity into 
Babylon and shortly before the writings of the 
great poet Second Isaiah (Isaiah 40 through 55). 

The author wrote of the great faith and loyalty, 
not of a fellow Jew, but of a foreigner. He wrote 
of an Edomite, a southerner. 

We should think of Job as a fictitious person 
living in Edom. As a typical rich man of Arabia 
he would have lived a seminomadic life. His 
wealth would have been measured in terms of 
sheep, camels, and asses. 

We should picture Job as a sheik moving from 
pasture to pasture with his herds during the 
spring, summer, and autumn months. During the 
winter months he would have lived in a village, 
probably surrounded by walls as was the custom. 

I have been in Edom—an austere place of great 
mountains and arid valleys. In ancient times the 
land was irrigated by the use of thousands of 
cisterns built into the bottom of wadies (creek 
beds). Edomites were among the first men to 
make terraces in the bed of a mountain stream— 
an attempt to dam water by catching it in terraced 
beds, holding some of the water for a few weeks 
until it seeped down to the valleys below. 

It seems likely that the Edomites were among 
the first in Palestine to possess the know-how of 
copper smelting. King Solomon conquered their 
nation and put thousands of Edomites to work in 
the smelting furnaces and copper mines of Ezion- 
Geber (near the Red Sea), the “Pittsburgh” of 
ancient times. 

Edom has been known widely for its wisdom in 





Dr. Weaver is a member of the faculty of the Department 


of Religion, Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas. 


water engineering and copper mining and smelting 
as well as for its wisdom in philosophic thought. 
The author of our Book of Job drew his hero, and 
Job’s three friends, from Edom. 


THE author of the Book of Job nowhere argues 
nationalistically—no waving of flags or proud 
singing of how God had blessed ‘his country above 
others. There is no deep devotion to a religious 
institution (such as synagogue, or Temple, or 
church). His concern is with the nature of God 
and why man is loyal to God. He was above na- 
tional loyalties. He dealt with universals and kept 
his mind centered on ultimate concerns. 

The question was being asked: Will a man 
maintain his piety toward God if God no longer re- 
wards him? Job proved that some men are reli- 
gious, not because of the gifts of God (such as 
peace of mind), but because of the great value 
of being in the presence of God. 

The writer of the Book of Job lived in dark 
days. Judah had been destroyed, the Temple 
burned (586 B.c. by Nebuchadrezzar), and thou- 
sands taken into captivity into Babylonia. 

Job stands before God and raises questions— 
for he is an innocent man. Therefore, his suffer- 
ing is incomprehensible if suffering is punishment 
for sin, as his contemporaries believed. So Job 
doubts what others have been saying about God. 
He launches out on an intellectual search till his 
mind finds its rest. He finds his rest, however, not 
at the end of a logical discourse, but in the aware- 
ness of God’s presence. 

Job’s loyalty to God is really profound. His 
loyalty included the right to raise questions about 
traditional concepts about God. He really fought 
in behalf of the nature of God—for what men 
were saying about God, if it were true, marred his 
very character. 

Some of our modern theology does this, as does 
some of our traditional theology. In fact, whether 
new or old, any theology that mars the nature of 
God—presents God as less than the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ—ought to be laid aside. 














July 10: 
Comforters 


of Job 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In the Book of Job we have a meeting of minds 
in a dialogue. Through their sharp clash of ideas 
Job’s mind is sharpened. From this interpersonal 
relationship of meeting his friends, Job states 
more clearly his faith in a God whose ways are 
past human understanding, yet whose ways are 
governed by purpose and redemptive understand- 
ing. 

At the beginning of the dialogue, Job’s three 
friends come from three different parts of Arabia 
to visit with their old friend. Job’s physical condi- 
tion (he is covered with disease and filth) leaves 
his friends dumb. 

For seven days they sit and are amazed. They 
don’t know what to say, so they keep silent. “They 
sat with him on the ground seven days and seven 
nights, and no one spoke a word to him, for they 
saw that his suffering was very great.” This is 
true empathy. They suffered in spirit with him, 
and thus they could understand somewhat. This 
also gave them the right to speak—who else 
dared? 

The dialogue between Job and his three friends 
is found in three cycles. In each cycle each man 
speaks once, with Job’s reply to each as soon as 
he has spoken. Thus, each of Job’s friends speaks 
three times, whereas Job replies nine times. 

The first cycle is found in chapters 4 through 
14, the second in 15 through 21, and the third in 
22 through 27. Our study today is with these dia- 
logues. 

The friends represent authority and tradition. 
They suggest nothing new; they restate that 
which had been held and honored by their elders. 
It is assumed that these views are correct and 
therefore ought not to be questioned. 


ELIPHAz, with gentleness and kindness, breaks 
the week-old silence that the three friends have 
maintained. Eliphaz asks, in effect, “Would you be 
offended, dear friend, if I ventured to speak a 
word to you?” (4:2). 

Eliphaz brings up the pious, but wrong, opinion 
that innocent (sinless) men never get hurt. Winds 
and tides, cancer and senility, may hit evil men, 
but they never touch righteous men. 

Eliphaz may well have been thinking of the 
prophet Ezekiel, who had been preaching a similar 
doctrine just a decade or so earlier. Ezekiel had 
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taught the idea that “the soul that sins shall die” 
(18:4). 

Ezekiel declared this doctrine by applying it 
in several different ways. He argued that if “he is 
righteous, he shall surely live”; the wicked son of 
a righteous man shall die; the righteous son of a 
wicked man shall live. Also, “if a wicked man 
turns away from all his sins . . . he shall surely 
live; he shall not die” (18:21). 

The ancient Hebrew did not believe in im- 
mortality. To “live” did not mean to have im- 
mortal life. It referred to physical life here and 
now. So Eliphaz was only applying Ezekiel’s 
claims to the specific case before him. Since Job 
was sick, was more dead than alive in his disease, 
surely he had sinned. God had visited his chastise- 
ment upon him. 

But Job denied this claim. The author of the 
Book of Job claims for his hero innocence. He 
had not lied, cheated, or kept food, clothing, 
or water from those in want. “As you did it to 
one of the least .. . .” He was morally upright 
before God. 

Poor Job must have been upset by their pious 
claims. He says: 


I have heard many such things; 
miserable comforters are you all. 
Shall windy words have an end? 
Or what provokes you that you answer? 
I also could speak as you do, 
if you were in my place; 
I could join words together against you, 
and shake my head at you. (16:2-4.) 


To come to Ezekiel’s defense for a moment: 
Ezekiel did not teach that a man, if he is good, 
will be blessed with riches and honor. He did 
teach that a good man will be blessed with the 
presence of God. So Eliphaz is teaching only a 
portion of Ezekiel’s message. 


THE three friends start out with a basic assump- 
tion: All men are sinners. Since Job is a man, he 
is therefore a sinner too, whether he wants to 
admit so or not (he later admits to their premise). 
Therefore he is being punished either for his 
natural imperfection or to improve his conduct. 
These friends repeatedly express their conviction 
that Job’s misery is the result of his sinfulness. 

Job denies that human conduct is justly re- 
warded or punished on this earth by God. He 
argues for his spotless character. He has not in- 
tentionally done anything wrong. He is innocent 
of immorality or crimes. He denies that he has 
done anything worthy of God’s punishment— 
there must be another answer to the question as 
to why God lets him suffer. So he continues to 
seek an answer to his poor physical health—an 
answer that will harmonize with the noble con- 
ception he has of God. 


Adult Bible Course 








July 17: 
Quest for 
Religious Truth 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Tue problem of the Book of Job may be sum- 
marized in these words: Since God made the 
world and all that is within it, he is responsible for 
the evil in the world. Unless evil can be shown to 
have a purpose, then God’s goodness and justice 
may be questioned. 

God was recognized and accepted as Power and 
as Wisdom. But Job is questioning another attri- 
bute of God, his justice. If God is all-powerful, 
then why doesn’t he relieve the aching pains of the 
innocent Job? Doesn’t he care? Is he indifferent? 
Does God really treat the good man better than 
the evil, or, conversely, does he treat evil men 
better than good men? 

Tradition had taught that all evil men are 
punished and all good men are rewarded by God. 
Job questioned the truth of this belief. 


BerorE the time of Amos (about 760 B.c.), men 
believed that God could act as. he desired, even 
capriciously, without reason. He was God so was 
untouched by, or was above and beyond, moral 
laws. He could could cause a famine (Genesis 41: 
25-32) or permit enemies to ravage Israel in war- 
fare (2 Kings 10:32), and so on. No one thought 
of asking if a God of universal justice would do 
this. 

It never occurred to the Israelites to ask if their 
understanding of God’s ways was incorrect. They 
had known the rule of despots and had experi- 
enced the capricious activities of oriental poten- 
tates. Surely God must have the same rights as the 
greatest on earth. 

It was the great prophet from Tekoa, the 
shepherd, who questioned whether the Great 
Shepherd could be such a being. He denied it and 
thus broke the theological molds of his day. 

Amos interpreted the fall of nations and the de- 
struction of war with its inevitable captivity as 
a punishment by God for immoral living. Chapters 
1 and 2 of Amos illustrate this method of viewing 
the fate of immoral nations. (Defeat was more 
than the act of a capricious deity. It was purposive 
and redemptive.) 

Men had thought of this before Amos’ time. 
However, Amos adds a new thought: Yahweh is 
absolutely just in doing so. God does not show 
favoritism, even to Israel. Immoral Israel and im- 
moral Judah (as with Syria, Moab, Edom, Phi- 
listia, and others) will taste of his chastisement. 


God does not indulge even his “chosen” ones, 
Amos taught. He is not a capricious deity, show- 
ing favoritism to one nation. God is just. 

It was from this doctrine of God’s justice, that 
a corollary was drawn: God, being just, rewards 
according to merit. 

The Book of Deuteronomy, portions of which 
were found about 621 B.c., restated the above doc- 
trine as it applied to Israel. Israel (through 
Moses) had entered into a covenant with Yahweh. 
If Israel obeyed the covenant, she would be 
blessed; if she disobeyed, she would be cursed 
(see Deuteronomy 11: 26-28). 

This doctrine of national retribution was then 
applied by editors to the historical records of 
Israel and Judah. We find this philosophy in the 
Books of Kings, Joshua, and Judges. All goes well 
with Israel when she is good—she wins wars, and 
so on; but all goes bad when she sins. 

The average Israelite probably not only be- 
lieved the above but also believed that a man’s 
sufferings could be due to the sins of his father or 
grandfather. The proverb was common in those 
postexilic days: “The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge” 
(Jeremiah 31:29; Ezekiel 18:2). 

Jeremiah and Ezekiel both took this doctrine 
to task. We saw in last Sunday’s lesson that 
Ezekiel stressed individual responsibility: “the 
soul that sins shall die” and he that “does what is 
lawful and right, he shall surely live.” 

From Ezekiel’s emphasis on individualism and 
Jeremiah’s insights as to the personal and inner 
nature of religion, the doctrine of national retribu- 
tion soon turned into the doctrine of individual 
retribution. 

It was therefore assumed that God’s justice 
demanded that he punish the sinner and reward 
the good man. The reward was in terms of health, 
wealth, and large families. Punishment was in 
terms of loss of health, wealth, and early death to 
loved ones as well as to the evil man himself. 


Acatrnst this doctrine Job speaks out. He says: 
It just isn’t so. His own life and faith disproved 
the doctrine. The author of the Book of Job takes 
much pains to show the sinless character of Job 
and to point out the inconsistency of saying that 
God had anything to do with his present state of 
physical and mental existence. 

Job’s faith is not acceptable to his traditionist 
friends. They say he answers “with windy knowl- 
edge” and fills himself “with the east wind” (the 
hot wind from the desert destroys fresh plants). 
His influence is destructive of faith. 

One is reminded of Jesus’ enemies who declared 
that he was too radical—that he was trying to “de- 
stroy the law and the prophets.” New insights 
have a rough time with traditionalists. 

Job preferred to think that God’s justice was 
not involved in his terrible plight and that there 
must be another answer. 








July 24: 
How Job 
Found God 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


J OB has been arguing that God won’t speak to 
him. He thinks God must be indifferent to his 
pleas. 

Even Elihu, the fourth friend to speak, suggests 
that God does not really feel man’s pain. But he 
maintains that God speaks through dreams and 
and through illness. This gives Job little comfort. 

Then, finally, the yearned-for audience with 
God is permitted. God speaks, but not through 
dreams, or through illness, but through a “whirl- 
wind” (38:1). 

Elihu, a bystander who has heard all the argu- 
ments of Job’s other three friends, speaks out. His 
four speeches really get no further than the other 
three speakers. 

Elihu states that he has kept quiet all these 
hours because he was younger. But he is con- 
vinced that truth does not reside with old age 


simply because of age. Rather, truth comes to 


those who recognize it. Hence he must speak his 
thoughts, for he feels that he is like new wine in 
an old wineskin—ready to burst. 

Elihu tells Job that in denying the justice of 
God he has erred in wisdom and has actually re- 
volted against God himself (34:31-37). 

Elihu doesn’t help much in suggesting that 
suffering is to try, or possibly to discipline, a man. 
Centuries later, Christian martyrs were proud 
to have been tried—Paul boasted of shipwreck, 
scourgings, famine, and cold. In the story, Job 
unwittingly is being tried. God smiles upon his 
steadfastness. 


Arter Elihu’s speeches, God finally appears to 
speak to Job (38 through 41). He speaks of the 
vastness of the physical world—the boundaries of 
earth, sky, and seas. He then speaks of the unique 
phenomena of the biological world—reproduction, 
instincts, the remarkable telescopic eyes of the 
eagle, and the courage of the war horse. None of 
these creatures consciously developed such traits. 
They were God-given instincts. 

So also, God asks Job to consider: How can a 
finite mind question the infinite mind? Are there 
not mysteries of God’s world that man does not 
yet comprehend—which God himself knows, but 
man cannot know? 

Too bad that God didn’t have Job handy when 
he made the universe—Job’s knowledge would 
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certainly have made the Creator’s job easier! Be- 
fore you think this pure sarcasm, stop and think 
for a moment. For some persons have expressed 
the idea that they would like to take “this sorry 
scheme of things” and remake it closer to their 
hearts’ desires. Job undoubtedly would have sug- 
gested that, in creating this world, pain and suffer- 
ing should be left out. 

Suppose pain were left out entirely. What kind 
of world would we have? For pain means sen- 
sitivity. 

Remove sensitivity (the ability to experience 
pain) and see what is left. A child cannot feel heat 
—so burns his body horribly. A man’s ears are not 
sensitive to sounds—so he walks into sudden 
death. A woman cannot feel her husband’s despair, 
nor he her yearning for a greater fulfillment. No 
sensitivity? Make a world without it and see if 
life is really worth living. No conscience is pos- 
sible in an insensitive world—no feeling of re- 
morse over sin, no joy at forgiveness, no despair 
in failure, no satisfaction in achievement. 


I can imagine God, with a modern Job sitting 
by his throne, inquiring: All right, now just 
what would you omit if you were going to make a 
world? How would you make it better than I? 

Much that we call evil we find from a scientific 
standpoint to be necessary—for example, earth- 
quakes. Earthquakes are absolutely necessary for 
this type of world. You simply could not have an 
earth that has developed through the millions of 
years from a white-hot mass to a cooling crust- 
covered ball capable of producing life without 
earthquakes. They are necessary because of the 
inner structure of the earth and its formation. 

We have much knowledge that Job could not 
have in his day. What did he know about germs? 
(Yet God knew, did he not?) What about bac- 
teria and the washing of a diseased body? 

Indeed, what about cancer? I am told that 
cancer is the very basis of life—the multiplying 
of cells. The problem of cancer is to stop uncon- 
trolled growth. But without growth there would 
be no life. 

God’s world involves many principles of 
physical existence (such as earthquakes) and 
many principles of life (such as disease and pain) 
that we do not understand. 

Of course much pain is inflicted by man. Im- 
morality often produces man’s inhumanity to man 
—loss of jobs, unemployment, hunger, disease, ac- 
cidents, mental anguish. But Job’s problem is not 
with these more obvious sources of evil. His prob- 
lem was with the fact that God permitted, and 
even willed, evils upon man. 

Job discovered that there is a greater intelli- 
gence than his own, in which purpose, plan, and 
design may well be hidden—“hidden” due to 
man’s ignorance and superstition. 

It is still necessary that we see in God a God 
of power, justice, and love who really cares! 
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July 31: 
The Pathway 
to Trust 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


W E all admire a man who stands for his convic- 
tions—even in the face of death. 

We cannot forget the bravery of men such as 
Martin Luther who stood before a room full 
of men who were prepared to kill him. At the 
Diet of Worms he faced angry faces and condem- 
nation. Yet he declared, “I cannot do otherwise. 
God help me.” Some men simply cannot deny 
their claim to truth; death is better. 

In such a mood we are to read Job 13: 13-18. Job 
“put [his] life in [his] hand,” even as Luther did. 
Job, however, faced not the might of man but of 
God. 

Although Job fears that God may take his life, 
he feels he must raise questions about the beliefs 
held so dearly by his own parents and his com- 
munity of believers. 

Job, perhaps tremblingly (for he thinks God 
may slay him for his arrogance or irreverence), 
calls for a meeting with God. He knows that only 
a holy man can stand in the presence of the holy 
God. An impure man would disintegrate, be con- 
sumed, or some such thing would happen if he 
dared to come before God. Only “the pure in 
heart .. . shall see God.” 

So Job, to prove his innocence, asks for an 
audience before God. If he is guilty of sin, he 
knows God will slay him—that is, he cannot live 
in this holy environment (13:15). 


“Behold, he will slay me; I have no hope; 
yet I will defend my ways to his face.” 


Job believes that he is innocent, and there- 
fore he can stand in the presence of God 
unharmed. This leads Job to believe that the 
theology of his friends and of his own family is 
false. God is not directly responsible for his suffer- 
ing. There must be another answer. 

It is as though Jesus asked: Why is God punish- 
ing me? What have I done? I am a sinless man. 
Suffering must be explained by some other answer 
than punishment, especially for sins that I did 
not commit! 


In 13:7-8 we have an unusually fine demand for 
honesty in our theology, “Will you speak falsely 
for God?” Have you ever felt a sense of anger 


cross your heart as you heard someone say to a 
neighbor whose child was killed by a drunken 
driver: “It is the will of God; what the Lord hath 
given, the Lord hath taken away.” This is false. 
Do not let piety be used as a front for saying false 
things about God. 

Job was convinced that God doesn’t like to hear 
men argue in his behalf with untrue, unlogical 
arguments. Will you “speak deceitfully for him 
[God]?” 

To try to force a sixth-grader, for example, 
to believe that the sky is a dome, that God hangs 
out the stars at night, and that rain falls by his 
whimsey and snow by his caprice is to “speak de- 
ceitfully for God.” 

In these scientific days we know that in many 
places in our Scripture prescientific man erred. 
His writings at such points need correcting. It 
hardly helps the cause of religion to state that 
the biblical view must come first and science 
second. We believe that all truth comes from God 
—the sciences show us how God acted, while 
religion tells us why he acted. 

Job “put [his] life in [his] hand.” Likewise, we 
must deny, refute, and abhor falsehood. To quote 
half-truths simply because of piety or a sense of 
an ongoing tradition is not enough. We must 
speak the truth as writers, teachers, preachers. 

God wants us to dare to “put my life in my hand” 
and stand for the new insights into his truths. 
God would have us join those who have said in 
the past: “I cannot do otherwise. God help me.” 


Many people still believe that religion is a sort 
of divine bargain. If I pay my tithes, God will 
bless me more than if I don’t. But don’t you know 
some who tithe whose economic lives are right 
at the bottom of the scale? This claim of bartering 
with God is manifestly false. 

Eliphaz, Zophar, and Bildad were wrong when 
they stated that sinful men always are punished 
in this physical world with early death or disease 
or economic ruin. We must admit that they were 
wrong. Christians are not, by the fact of their 
being Christians, the richest people on the face 
of the earth; nor are they the only rich people on 
earth. The Maharaja of Baroda, who matches his 
(heavy) weight with diamonds bought by his 
subjects, is hardly a Christian, yet he has great 
wealth. 

Being Christian does not determine one’s finan- 
cial success. It does pay in mental and spiritual 
ways. Peace, poise, power, and purpose are fruits 
of the godly man. And these far outsparkle all 
the diamonds and emeralds and rubies of the 
Maharaja. 

Job believed, though he had no real concept of 
immortality, that sometime after his death he 
would be vindicated by his Redeemer. Financial 
status (in his case, poverty) had nothing to do 
with the judgment of innocence that would come 
upon him. 
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By JOHN G. CORRY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Mower’s discussion of this lesson in Adult 
Student is basic to your teaching the lesson. In 
addition, you will find it helpful to read chapters 
11 through 13 of George F. Thomas’ Christian 
Ethics and Moral Philosophy. The Christian as 
Citizen, by John C. Bennett, will also provide 
good material for this entire series of lessons. See 
the resources suggested on page 11. 

Read carefully the lesson treatment in Adult 
Student by Mower. It is planned to be used in 
conjunction with the suggestions given here. 

When you have completed your research and 
study, kneel in meditative prayer, seeking God’s 
guidance and direction as you prepare and present 
these lessons. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Jesus’ attitude toward social justice 
II. Justice as an instrument of love 
III. Christian justice 


To BeEcIn 


It would be well to point out that Christians 
have tried, for too long, to divorce their religion 
from other areas of their life. This has been 
especially true in the area of politics and citizen- 
ship. Point out that no longer can Christians stand 
by and ignore the need of applying Christian prin- 
ciples to this large and important area of life. 
Corruption in politics, injustice in the economic 
order, narrowness of vision in international affairs, 
are only indicative of the need for Christians to 
practice Christianity in their role as citizens. 


Mr. Corry is pastor of a Methodist Church, Leaksville, 
North Carolina. 
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July 3: 
Christian 


Concept of Justice 


One of the urgent needs of today’s world is a 
greater degree of social justice. Christian steward- 
ship demands that Christian citizens be concerned 
with justice not only for themselves but also for 
their fellow men. 


How To ProcEeep 
I. Jesus’ attitude toward social justice 


It may be pointed out that Jesus did not speak 
directly concerning any social institutions per se. 
He did not mention the state, the economic order, 
penal systems, or the like, in terms of suggesting 
how they should be set up. He did, however, pro- 
vide us with ethical principles to guide us in our 
decisions pertaining to law, justice, treatment 
of fellow man, and so on. He suggested that God 
deals with his children not on the basis of merit 
but rather on the basis of love. He taught that 
men should love their neighbors without regard to 
their merit or lack of it. 

Jesus’ idea of justice transcends mere law. To 
him every relationship of man with man was a 
moral situation. In these terms he was concerned 
primarily not with the relationship of class with 
class, race with race, but with individual with 
individual. If individual relationships are on the 
highest possible moral level, there can be no clash 
of class with class or race with race. Love for each 
individual person as an entity in himself would 
break down social, political, racial, and economic 
barriers. It must be remembered, however, that 
love for neighbor involves not merely feelings but 
also practical service. 


II. Justice as an instrument of love 


The relation of love and justice might best be 
seen in an analysis of the nature of social justice 
and its relation to love. 

It is impossible for any society to maintain 
order or freedom without some system of laws or 
rules that define the rights and duties of its 
members. These laws are most effective when 
they are made with the consent and approval of 
the majority. 
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The purpose of a system of social order is to 
establish and maintain the rights and duties of the 
people. To accomplish this purpose, laws are laid 
down that are general in design, yet particular 
enough to apply to all members of the class for 
which they were designed. Because of this gen- 
erality, these laws inevitably disregard differences 
and personal needs of the persons to whom they 
apply. Such laws are not particularly concerned 
with a person’s motives as he fulfills his duties. 

What is the value of a system of social justice 
under law? Negatively stated, it restrains the 
aggressiveness of each member of society and 
makes social order possible. Positively, it provides 
conditions under which all members of society 
may seek fulfillment. Since each member knows 
what sort of conduct he may logically expect from 
each other member, it is possible for him to carry 
out his purposes in harmony with his neighbor. 
Each member of society may make his own deci- 
sions and seek his own ends without being frus- 
trated by the action of others. 

It becomes increasingly clear that social justice 
seeks the good of all persons within society, which 
is also what is sought by love. In this context one 
of the main objectives of love should be the 
establishment and maintenance of social justice. 
Likewise, social justice ought to be the manifesta- 
tion of love aimed directly at the good of a group 
of persons and indirectly at the good of each 
person of the group. 

We can now understand better Jesus’ view of 
neighbor love. Neighbor love, being all-inclusive, 
must be given to all persons who are in any way 
affected by our actions. Since it cannot be given 
to each member of a large race, class, or nation 
directly and individually, it must be given to 
them indirectly and collectively. The common 
good of the group then may be most effectively 
sought by furthering justice for them. 

We have previously implied that love of neigh- 
bor transcends mere feeling; it expresses itself in 
practical action to serve the needs of others. This 
does not require personal relationship with the 
persons who are being served. The argument that 
love of neighbor is meaningless except in personal 
relationship is discredited. 

This conclusion may be illustrated by citing a 
situation as it now exists in our society in some 
sections of the country. In many states discrimina- 
tion is practiced against minority groups—Orien- 
tals, Mexicans, Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Jews. 
One may deal with this problem of discrimination 
not only by refusing to practice it himself but, as 
a Christian citizen, by trying to change the po- 
litical, economic, and social conditions that are 
involved. 

One may do this by seeking equal opportunity 
for persons in minority groups in economic life, 
in politics, in education, in housing, and so on. 
One may employ these persons, pay them the 
same wages, give them equal opportunity for 





promotions and advancements. One may champion 
their admission to segregated schools. Although 
these acts would be aimed at the improvement of 
the whole group or race, it would be indirectly 
aimed at the welfare and happiness of every in- 
dividual within the race. 

When these acts are motivated by a disinter- 
ested concern for persons as neighbors and broth- 
ers, the justice promoted by them is an instru- 
ment and expression of love. Thus, though no real 
personal relationship has existed between you and 
a particular other person, neighbor love has 
prompted action that has resulted in improved 
conditions for both the race and the individual. 
It will be well to remember that no amount of love 
for these persons as individuals will bring this 
about. Love must change the structures of justice 
if it is to be socially effective. Love, then, mani- 
fests itself practically in seeking justice for all 
members of a community. In this larger sense, 
justice becomes truly an instrument of love. 


III. Christian justice 


We have been talking in terms of what ought to 
be rather than in terms of what actually exists. 
Our final point, then, about the relation between 
justice and love is that it is a constant challenge 
to Christians to transform the system of social 
order under which they live until it bridges the 
gap between ideal justice and actual conditions. 
When this is done, the system will be brought into 
harmony with the ideal justice demanded by 
neighbor love. 

Any Christian who sincerely believes that 
neighbor love requires the same treatment for 
all citizens cannot be fully satisfied until he has 
exhausted all means at his disposal to assure this 
equality. In seeking to bring this equality about, 





Resources* 


Christian Ethics and Moral Philosophy, by 
George F.. Thomas. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $5.75 ; 

The Christian as Citizen, by John C. Bennett; 
Association Press. $1 

Foundations of the Responsible Society, by 
Walter G. Muelder. Abingdon Press. $6 

Mixing Religion and Politics, by William 
Muehl; Association Press. 50 cents. 

The Protestant and Politics, by William Lee 
Miller. Westminster Press. $1 

Christians Are Citizens, edited by Malcolm P. 
Calhoun; John Knox Press. Paper, $1.25 

Taking Action in the Community (4222-C). 
45 cents. (Order from the Service Depart- 
ment, Board of Education, P.O. Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee.) 


* All these books except the last one may be ordered 
from the Cokesbury store serving your territory. 

















a Christian must use the law of love as his stand- 
ard. 

As we review the history of our nation and 
the history of the world, we see that many social 
changes have been effected through Christianity’s 
influence. Jesus’ teaching that love should be 
bestowed upon all and should serve the need of all 
in a practical way has contributed much to the 
modern movement toward equality. Christianity 
has always insisted that all men are equally im- 
portant in the eyes of God regardless of inequali- 
ties of birth or social or economic status. 

Any inequality that man attempts to set up, 
then, can be attributed directly to sin—an im- 
proper relationship to God as Father of all. A 
Christian citizen must never relax his effort to 
bridge the gap between real justice and the exist- 
ing social order. His conscience will permit him no 
recourse but to witness to his understanding that 
God is truly no respecter of persons. He may 
undertake this task with the realization that he 
is fulfilling one of the most important demands 
of neighbor love. 

Since the eighth-century prophets, the genius 
of Judaism and Christianity has insisted that reli- 
gion must be expressed in morality and that 
morality must be embodied in social justice. This 
must not be forgotten by Christians who seek 
justice for all their brothers within the nation and 
for all nations. Love, then, is not only compatible 
with justice but becomes effective in collective 
relationships by means of justice. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why can Christians no longer ignore their 
responsibility to seek to effect a Christian society? 

2. What principles did Jesus give us for form- 
ing the structures of our society? 

3. What do you think are the reasons Jesus did 
not speak directly concerning social institutions? 

4. What do you consider the relationship be- 
tween love and justice? 

5. How do laws help us realize the high ideal of 
social justice? 

6. How does neighbor love differ from social 
justice as it is now practiced? 

7. What contributions can individual Christians 
make in seeking to effect a Christian society? 


In CLOSING 


Since its beginning the Methodist movement 
has been concerned with a Christian social order. 
At various points in its history The Methodist 
Church has taken an official stand regarding ex- 
isting social evils and practices. The Social Creed 
outlines the Methodist position regarding social 
issues of our day. 

The interest of The Methodist Church in social 
welfare springs from the gospel and from the 
labors of John Wesley, who ministered to the 
physical, intellectual, and social needs of the 
people to whom he preached the gospel of per- 
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sonal redemption. In our historic position we have 
sought to follow Christ in bringing the whole of 
life, with its activities, possessions, and relation- 
ships, into conformity with the will of God. 

As Methodists we have an obligation to affirm 
our position on social and economic questions. 

In closing this lesson you may enumerate some 
contributions Christian stewards can make in 
bringing about a Christian society. Here are some 
suggestions: 

1. A Christian steward as citizen can witness 
to his faith in the dignity and worth of every per- 
son. In the sight of God even persons we may 
consider inferior possess dignity and worth equal 
to that of any other. 

2. A Christian may reaffirm his belief in the 
fundamental equality of all men. Equality is 
essential to democracy. 

3. A Christian must persist in seeking to assure 
liberty, and rights, and the pursuit of happiness 
for all members within society. 

4. He can seek to bring about within the com- 
munity a realistic view of man as it is set forth in 
the Bible. 

5. He must seek to retain the existence of the 
church as an autonomous community. Such exist- 
ence alongside the state limits the power of the 
state and assures the church freedom to speak out 
against social ills. 





The Group in Action 








By ALLEN J. MOORE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Introduction.—This unit offers an opportunity 
to examine our Christian responsibility as citizens. 
These lessons are relevant not only because of 
the immediate issues of a national election but be- 
cause of the ever-increasing political choices 
Americans must make. Your major purpose in 
using this unit may be to explore with your group 
the implications of the Christian faith for a new 
understanding of your responsibility as Christian 
citizens. 

The first lesson is concerned with religious 
foundations for Christian citizenship. You will be 
primarily concerned with the question, Why 
should a Christian be concerned with citizenship, 
which involves mixing religion and politics? 

Getting ready.—These lessons are especially ap- 
propriate for using group procedures. Such pro- 
cedures will allow for differences of opinion, for 





Mr. Moore is a staff member, Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, Division of the Local Church, Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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examination of new ideas, for sharing of insights, 
and finally, for new decisions. As the leader, you 
will have the task of helping the class acquire 
enough information and insight to form new con- 
cepts and to make new decisions. 

You may wish to help your class understand 
that what happens in the group is of utmost im- 
portance. One of our leading theologians has sug- 
gested that a church-school group “is like a small 
laboratory in which the large questions of Church 
and world can be studied and brought to a pre- 
liminary solution, a solution which could become 
an inestimable contribution to the solution of the 
larger problem.” 1 

Your personal preparation for teaching by using 
group procedures can be aided by securing copies 
of How to Teach Adults (4224-C) and How to 
Lead Discussions (4220-C) .? 

You will want to read carefully the materials 
found in Adult Student and Aputt TEacHer. In 
order to have a good background for this lesson, 
consult several additional resources, such as those 


listed on page 11. Relevant chapters on the mixing 
1 Paul Tillich in Theology of Culture, edited by Robert C. Kimball. 
Oxford University Press. 


2 Order from the Service Department, P.O. Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tennessee. Price 45 cents each; cash with order. 
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of religion and politics might be assigned to group 
members for review. 

Ask a committee to secure a copy of the Dis- 
cipline of The Methodist Church, 1956, and to 
report on the various resolutions passed by the 
1960 General Conference of The Methodist 
Church on social and political issues. Some mem- 
ber of the group might prepare a brief report on 
early Methodism’s attention to citizenship. Books 
on Methodist and general church history from 
your local library will provide this information. 

Group in action.—If possible, arrive early and 
arrange the chairs in a circle so that members 
might feel free to participate in the session. As 
various persons report, you will want to help the 
group ask questions and discuss the implications 
of the reports. You yourself will want to be pre- 
pared to add information when needed. 

By dividing the group into seven smaller 
groups, you can examine the Bible readings for 
this lesson. It would be helpful if each group could 
state the Bible passage in their own words. 

Close the session by listing on a chalk board the 
reasons Christians have a responsibility as citi- 
zens. 


What Can a Christian Do? 
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By JOHN G. CORRY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Study the materials in Adult Student. Mower 
discusses several situations in our society in which 
there is a definite need for Christian citizenship. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Indications of the need 
II. Combating juvenile delinquency 
III. The problem of equality 
IV. Attempts at rationalization 
V. Christian action 


To BEGIN 
Call attention to the fact that some Christians 


attempt to keep their religion separate from other | 


phases of their life. This has been particularly 
true in the realm of government and citizenship 
responsibilities. 

Point out that one’s Christian responsibility 
engulfs the whole area of his being. When a need 
in any area arises, a Christian cannot remain 
on the side line as a disinterested onlooker but 
has the clearly defined responsibility of endeavor- 
ing to meet that need. We see many indications of 


. avery great need in our nation and in the world 


for Christian ideals to be upheld in every aspect 
of citizenship. 

It will be helpful to point up specific areas in 
your own community where Christian principles 
need to be applied in the exercise of citizenship 
rights and duties. 


How To PrRocEED 


I. Indications of the need 


The widespread prevalence of vandalism and 
juvenile delinquency in our nation is but one indi- 
cation of the current sickness of society, as men- 
tioned by Mower. Recent outbursts of anti- 
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Semitism, both here and in Europe, are another 
indication of this whole problem. The Mack 
Parker lynching and the apparent miscarriage of 
justice in that situation, as part of the total picture 
of segregation and discrimination, bear witness to 
the fact that we have not yet learned to transform 
our beliefs and doctrines into practical living. 

Worse than that, we have attempted to justify 
our position by fabricating excuses that are aimed 
at soothing our consciences for our neglect in 
these matters. 

We should acknowledge our need to apply 
Christian principles to social problems and admit 
to ourselves that we can no longer ignore the sit- 
uation and its effect on our fellow men. Mower 
discusses several specific issues in Adult Student. 
He gives attention to education, race, civil rights, 
labor, economic development, and world peace. 
Additional help on these will be found in the 
resources suggested on page 11. 


II. Combating juvenile delinquency 


As was indicated, gang killings, vandalism, and 
juvenile delinquency as a whole are a definite 
challenge to Christians. 

In order to rectify any situation, however, it is 
first necessary to understand the underlying 
causes. It is well-known that juvenile delinquency 
is a very complex problem. Many studies have 
been made, many theories advanced, and many 
remedies tried, but the incidence of juvenile delin- 
quency continues to grow. 

Many authorities have concluded that juvenile 
delinquency is a symptom of a sick society and 
that its causes are primarily social and psycho- 
logical. Neglectful, disturbed parents and crowded 
neighborhoods with shifting populations are gen- 
erally conceded to be major causes. Some would 
insist that schools share the blame in some situa- 
tions. They feel that modern educational methods 
are too permissive for some situations. 

Gang activity is known to be a big factor in 
certain types of juvenile delinquency. An over- 
simplified definition of the “gang” is a group of 
peers who have banded themselves together and 
who possess the same traits of insecurity, anxiety, 
frustration, and other personality difficulties. Once 
a person becomes a member of the “gang” the 
peer group then becomes the “measure of all 
things.” 

The frightening absence of any beliefs or values 
among many children is another cause of juvenile 
delinquency. Young people lack a basic under- 
standing of what is right or wrong. The philosophy 
of excuse needs to be replaced by a philosophy of 
responsibility. 

What is a Christian’s responsibility in this sit- 
uation? He must manifest a sincere and genuine 
interest in the youth of his community. He must 
seek to provide supervised recreational activities 
through the home, the church, the:school, organ- 
izations such as Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
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tions, and other institutions of the community. He 
must give of his time and service by working 
through these agencies to help our youth become 
Christian citizens. Equal facilities and opportuni- 
ties for all, regardless of religious, social, econom- 
ic, or racial heritages are important. 

Finally, Christians are directly challenged by 
the fourth cause of delinquency mentioned above. 
Social, cultural, economic advantages seem to be 
inadequate without the spiritual factor. Many or- 
ganizations will provide the former; who but the 
church will provide the latter? 


III. The problem of equality 


Mower directs our attention to several other 
specific problems facing today’s Christian citizens. 
More than one of these are concerned with the 
problem of equality, which is a basic consideration 
in the civil rights issue. 

The civil rights program of the present govern- 
ment administration has been opposed by many 
people in many areas of our nation. States have 
cried that the federal government is encroaching 
upon their states’ rights with the passage of every 
legislative act which seeks to establish any sem- 
blance of equal opportunity for all. 

Laissez faire has been the attitude adopted by 
many Christians who do not wish to see the status 
quo disturbed. While it is recognized that atti- 
tudes and states of mind cannot be legislated, 
Christians must reject the limitations of equality 
of opportunity. They must use whatever Christian 
means are available to them to raise the economic, 
social, educational, and religious levels of those 
who are underprivileged and discriminated 
against. 

The sources of one of the most serious social 
and ethical problems of our time are racial preju- 
dice, discrimination, and exploitation of minority 
groups. These practices constitute a very grave 
threat to our unity and stand in flagrant and prac- 
tical contradiction to our great democratic ideal. 

An ironical aspect of this whole situation is 
that most members of the majority race, including 
leaders, who have imposed their wills upon the 
minorities have been persons who have professed 
to be Christians. This fact has caused peoples 
of other continents, particularly Asia and Africa, 
to associate Christianity with enslavement and 
exploitation of the weak. It has been one reason 
why American missionaries have met with so 
much opposition in the Eastern countries. 

Christians of the West make excuses for their 
non-Christian behavior. They may point out, for 
example, that slavery has been practiced for many 
centuries, by many races of people, and that it 
was economically impractical to dispense with it 
earlier than it was. 

There is no denying the fact that time and 
time again so-called Christian citizens have denied 
and betrayed their Master by their attitudes of 
prejudice and discrimination. 
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Why has this been so? How could English 
Christians as slave traders and American Chris- 
tians as slave owners justify their position until 
the nineteenth century? How can Christians in 
South Africa reconcile their Christian ideals with 
keeping millions of black and colored peoples in 
positions of inferiority? How can Christians in 
this country justify their discriminatory practices 
against minority groups? 

Some Christians have failed to understand that 
Christian love demands justice, no matter how 
costly, in the relation of one race with another. 
This problem is almost as old as the races them- 
selves. Perhaps the classic illustration is Jesus’ 
parable of the good Samaritan. Others have un- 
derstood this demand of Christian love for justice 
but have steadfastly refused to adhere to it. Still 
others have been partially blinded to this truth by 
efforts to rationalize their positions. 


IV. Attempts at rationalization 


How have Christian citizens attempted to justify 
their denial of justice to peoples of other races? 
George Thomas points out three basic forms of 
rationalization which these Christians have em- 
ployed.! 

In the first place, he points out, many Chris- 
tians may profess to believe that all men, with- 
out distinction of race, are equal in worth, but 
they find it difficult to feel it. Members of one 
group do not understand members of another 
group because they have no association with those 
persons. They fail to realize that God is as much 
concerned about the members of another race or 
group as he is about the members of their own. 

Second, some Christians have convinced them- 
selves that there is a natural and inescapable 
inferiority in the race against which they have 
discriminated. They have based this belief on the 
apparent primitiveness and backward culture of 
the other race involved. They fail to recognize that 
this apparent inferiority is due in many instances 
to denied opportunity. 

A Christian citizen recognizes that the dem- 
ocratic theory does not consider actual inequali- 
ties between individuals to be adequate reason 
for denying them equal opportunity. Many races 
which have been discriminated against and which 
are apparently inherently inferior have proved 
themselves superior in many fields despite the 
obstacles they have had to overcome. Yet other 
groups continue to insist that they are inherently 
inferior. This would seem to indicate that deep 
down they suspect that these so-called inferior 
groups are not racially inferior at all and that they 
are determined to withhold equal opportunities in 
order to prevent them from demonstrating it. 

Third, Christian citizens of the dominant race 
have attempted to justify their subjection of the 





1 See George F. eggs oe Ethics and Moral Philosophy. _ 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 





TRAFCO 


Juvenile delinquency is a growing problem. 


minority race on the basis that this is necessary 
in order to provide and maintain a superior cul- 
ture. The dominant race contends that culture 
requires a certain amount of leisure in order to 
assure creativity. Prior to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion this leisure could only be guaranteed by 
subjecting a minority race to do the time-consum- 
ing menial tasks. 

Christian citizens must reject this argument 
on the basis that the Christian ideal cannot justify 
the use of one race as a means to an end for 
another race, regardless of the reason. Christian 
citizens must recognize the dignity of men—all 
men. 


V. Christian action 


First of all, Christians must endeavor to eradi- 
cate from their own minds any false racial beliefs 
and attitudes which society has helped to inculcate 
there. By their recognition of the fact that God 
created man in his own image they must reject 
as incompatible with Jesus’ teachings the failure 
to recognize the dignity of every man. 

Second, Christians must seek to help eliminate 
false beliefs others have formed in reference to 
inherent racial inferiorities. The best, though 
often the slowest, method is through education. 

Third, Christian citizens must seek to under- 
stand the culture and problems of other races by 
association with them. Association with only one 
segment will not provide this basic understand- 
ing and appreciation. On the one hand, association 
with the lower educational group, for instance, 
will provide a distorted picture. Contact with only 
those of the higher educational level, on the other 
hand, will provide a distorted picture from that 
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level. Association at all levels is the only method 
of arriving at an adequate and fair appraisal. 

Fourth, Christians must utilize every opportu- 
nity to defend the rights of other groups and urge 
the extension of their rights. 

Fifth, Christian citizens must endeavor to elim- 
inate discriminatory practices. Discrimination on 
the basis of race is an implication of inferiority of 
the race against which the discrimination is being 
aimed. 

Finally, the church must set its own house in 
order and proclaim the injustice of racial discrim- 
ination. Discrimination in the church must be un- 
compromisingly recognized as a contradiction of 
the spirit of the church and the principles of 
Christ. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What conditions in your own community in- 
dicate the need for Christian citizenship? 

2. What do you think causes these conditions? 

3. What can the church do to combat juvenile 
delinquency tendencies? What can you as a Chris- 
tian citizen do? What can the community do? 

4. What evidences of discrimination and in- 
equality exist in your community? 

5. What is your responsibility as a Christian 
citizen in these situations? 

6. What must be your attitude toward attempts 
to rationalize injustices? Why? 

7. What should a Christian citizen do when he 
is aware of injustices within his community? How 
can he combat them? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the lesson by listing the main points. 
Stress the importance of the recognition of the 
dignity of all men. Point out that all who profess 
to be Christian citizens must act in a manner 
compatible with the spirit of the church and the 
principles of Christ. Point out specific situations 
in the immediate community where Christian 
citizenship principles may be applied. 

Ask the class to think on “Politics as an Instru- 
ment” for next week’s study. 





The Group in Action 








By ALLEN J. MOORE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Introduction.—This lesson deals with man’s re- 
sponsibility for justice and public order, which in- 
cludes his responsibility for his neighbor. Such 
responsibility remembers that the welfare of per- 
sons is affected by the kind of society we have. 

Getting ready.—See page 11 for books which 
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will help you prepare to lead this lesson. Founda- 
tions of the Responsible Society, by Walter G. 
Muelder, defines a responsible society and deals 
with some of the issues discussed by our author 
from a Christian perspective. 

Order well in advance “The Social Action 
Packet” containing copies of resolutions and re- 
ports on social issues voted by various agencies 
of The Methodist Church. (Order from the Serv- 
ice Department, 100 Maryland Avenue, N.E., 
Washington 2, D.C.; 25 cents.) 

Group in action—You may wish to open the 
session with a brief lecture on the impact of social 
conditions on individuals. A careful reading of 
Adult Student and Aputt TEACHER as well as 
other materials will assist you in planning. 

Next, you can use a symposium of six persons 
to discuss the specific issues Mower lists as requir- 
ing Christian citizenship. These issues are educa- 
tion, race, civil rights, labor, economic develop- 
ment, and world peace. Each member of the panel 
will present one of the issues in a concise manner. 

Following their presentation the group will 
search together for specific ways these issues can 
be dealt with by responsible individuals. Through- 
out the discussion you will want to keep in mind 
the question, What does it mean to be a responsi- 
ble person in a responsible society? The effec- 
tiveness of the symposium to sharpen issues will 
depend largely on the preparation of the partic- 
ipants prior to the session. 

Another way you might sharpen the issues is 
through the use of audio-visuals. Using films 
requires not only early booking but also careful 
planning. The best way to use a film can be deter- 
mined after you have previewed it. 

If a film has a problem and a solution, you 
can stop the film and let the group discuss some 
possible solutions before continuing the film. 

Another way to use a film is to divide your group 
into three listening groups to watch for what the 
film says about these three questions: (1) What 
are the issues presented? (2) What solutions are 
suggested? (3) What are the implications for my 
responsibility as a Christian? 

Some possible films are: The Way of Peace, 18 
minutes. Rental, color $8, black and white $6.50. 
Commencement (discrimination in employment) 
20 minutes. Rental $6. Freedom to Learn (edu- 
cation) 2744 minutes. Rental $6. Order from the 
Cokesbury store serving your region. 

Also, the Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions (740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois) has the 
following filmstrips available for the cost of post- 
age: For Fair Play (race relations) ; Our Growing 
America (economics) ; The Biggest Thing in Mid- 
dleville (Christian responsibility) . 

If time permits, you may wish to lead the group 
in listing characteristics of a Christian society. 
These might be listed on large sheets of paper 
where they can be left hanging on the wall for 
the next several sessions. 
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Politics as an Instrument 


aoaa———The Leader in Action 








By JOHN G. CORRY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In addition to reading the materials in Adult 
Student, read also chapter 12 in George F. 
Thomas’ Christian Ethics and Moral Philosophy. 
See page 11 for other suggested resources. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Christians and political structures 
II. “Things that are Caesar’s” 
III. Law: its uses and abuses 
IV. Liberty and rights 


To BEGIN 


It would be well to begin this lesson by point- 
ing out that “politics” is no longer a dirty word 
to be shunned by every decent and self-respecting 
individual. It may be suggested that whatever cor- 
ruption has been prevalent in the politics of our 
nation has come about because those who should 
have been interested in keeping it clean and fair 
have taken a hands-off attitude. 

Yet politics is the very instrument that Chris- 
tians can use to assure justice and equality for all 
people. It then becomes the responsibility of every 
Christian to be interested and active in the politics 
of his community, state, and nation. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Christians and political structures 


In recent years there has been a great deal of 
concern on the part of representative Christians 
to avoid identification of Christianity and the 
church with any particular economic system. We 
believe that the Christian faith transcends insti- 
tutions and the ways of life of any particular cul- 
ture. 

It would be arbitrary to state that any particu- 
lar form of government would be best suited to 
all countries regardless of historical background, 
culture, economic conditions, etc. Yet we have 
learned some things about politics which make it 
possible and feasible that Christians should recog- 
nize a kinship between their faith and a certain 
kind of political structure. 

It seems that, as much as possible, Christians 


should work to establish and to preserve political 
structures that have at least two basic elements. 
First, the government should be based upon the 
consent of the governed. Second, constitutional 
provision should be made for the protection of 
the rights of all citizens to organize politically 
and to express their convictions. 

Karl Barth, who has steadfastly warned us to 
avoid any identification of Christianity and the 
church with the assumptions and institutions of 
any particular culture, has nevertheless empha- 
sized the kinship between Christianity and what 
he calls “The intentions of democracy.” ! He also 
has emphasized the second element enunciated 
above: constitutional protection for all citizens to 
organize politically and to express their convic- 
tions. 


II. “Things that are Caesar’s” 


Jesus had as little to say about the state as 
he did about other social institutions. In reply 
to the question, “Is it lawful to pay taxes to 
Caesar, or not?” he said “Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s” (Mark 12:14, 17). 

This implies both the validity of the authority 
of earthly rulers in their own sphere and the 
illegitimacy of their claims to an absolute obedi- 
ence that belongs to God alone. It justifies the in- 
sistence of the Western Church upon the complete 
independence of the state in relation to the 
Church. . 

However, this saying does not distinguish be- 
tween “the things that are Caesar’s” and “the 
things that are God’s.” Consequently, people have 
differed in their manner of application of this 
principle. Even the writers in the New Testament 
differ, depending on the political and social condi- 
tions under which they wrote. Compare Revela- 
tion 17: 5-6 and Romans 13:1, 7. 

Christians down through the centuries have 
adhered more closely to the attitude expressed 
by Paul than to that expressed by the writer of 
the Book of Revelation. Christians took for 
granted that the authority the kings possessed was 
derived from God and therefore should be obeyed. 
The only criterion for resistance was when the 
kings sought to lay impious hands on “the things 
that are God’s.” 

Christianity began as a small and weak minority 
movement with no political or social prestige. 
Indeed, it had problems in escaping persecution. 
Also, the early Christians lived in expectant hope 


1 Karl Barth, Against the Stream; Alec R. Allenson, Ine. 
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for the imminent return of Christ to destroy the 
evils of that age. Consequently, it did not occur to 
them that it might be God’s will for them to radi- 
cally transform the political and social institutions 
of their world. 

This social and political conservatism carried 
over into modern Protestantism. Some Christians, 
however, came to feel that the church had a defi- 
nite responsibility for participating in the political 
life of the nation. Calvinism, for example, had a 
strong sense of responsibility for the community 
and held that the church should seek to Chris- 
tianize all aspects of its cultural, social, and polit- 
ical life. Attitudes such as this led to a modern 
way of thinking quite different from that of the 
early Christian. 

Christian citizens no longer passively accept 
the state as something given by God, willed by 
God, regardless of its imperfections. They now 
regard it as something human, and, like all things 
human, it is subject to criticism by reason and 
conscience. If it is found wanting, it is to be re- 
formed. 

The state is an instrument of men, designed by 
men, to attain certain purposes. It may be trans- 
formed under the influence of Christianity until 
it serves in larger measure the purpose of God for 
mankind. 


Ill. Law: its uses and abuses 


The laws of our nation have been, or ought to 
have been, constructed to serve the larger and 
ultimate purpose indicated above. We have al- 
ready implied that social justice must be embodied 
in laws that are general in scope, impartial in ap- 
plication, and external in action. Law in the state 
has values and limitations which we ought to ex- 
amine more closely. 

One value is that law determines the basic 
conditions of the social order. Law makes it pos- 
sible for a person to enter confidently into agree- 
ments with others in carrying out his purposes. 
It also enables citizens to settle their disputes by 
the application of rules rather than by appeal to 
brute force or arbitrary decisions by totalitarians. 
Law, therefore, is essential to the order of the 
community as a whole as well as to the progres- 
sive development of the purposes of its members 
or citizens. 

Law also has its limitations. It is often con- 
trasted with freedom and progress and is regarded 
by many Christians as the antithesis of love. There 
are three primary reasons for this. First, if laws 
are not impartial or impartially administered, they 
may serve as chains to bind the weak and poor 
to the strong and prosperous. 

A second limitation is the difficulty and tardi- 
ness with which laws change to meet new needs. 
Change is almost always resisted, and one is more 
likely to see the values that will be lost by change 
than the ultimate values that will be gained by it. 

The third limitation is: the most fundamental 
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and is the underlying cause of the failure of law 
to be completely impartial and to adapt itself 
more quickly to changing needs: Law must rest 
upon the imperfect moral opinions and sentiments 
which are dominant in the community. A law is 
not likely to be willingly obeyed if it makes de- 
mands too far above the moral level of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

Our conclusion is that Christians should, on the 
one hand, honor and obey the law but, on the 
other hand, refuse to endow it with a sanctity it 
does not possess. Christians should appreciate the 
benefits of the law but should not expect it to be 
perfect. They should not regard human laws as 
sacred or submit passively to social evils merely 
because they are permitted by the law. 


IV. Liberty and rights 


Law and the state, according to Locke, are the 
products of a social contract entered into by indi- 
viduals to safeguard their life, liberty, and prop- 
erty. The function of law is purely instrumental: 
to secure the rights of the citizens. 

Americans have come to regard liberty as the 
highest social value and government as little more 
than a necessary evil. A negative view of liberty 
might be stated as absence of restraint of anything 
or anyone outside the self. Consequently, the gov- 
ernment and its laws are regarded by some irre- 
sponsible individuals as limitations upon the 
liberty of the individual. 

There is a positive conception of liberty: liberty 
is the capacity to choose and to carry out one’s 
purposes. According to this view, the authority 
of the state is justified because it establishes a 
limited but responsible liberty under laws. These 
laws define a system of rights whose purpose is to 
make the liberty of the citizens assured and effec- 
tive. 

There is a distinction between legal and moral 
rights. A “moral” right is a claim made by a per- 
son on the basis of conscience which ought to be 
recognized by others. Whether it is recognized or 
enforced by the state makes it no less moral. Of 
course, legal rights are those that are enforced by 
the state. 

This distinction points up the fact that there 
is a basis for rights which transcends the state. 
This view bases the rights of man not on political 
expediency but on the will of God for man. It 
further implies that man has a right to whatever is 
necessary for the fulfillment of God’s purpose for 
him. Thus, when man demands a right that is not 
yet recognized by the state, he can appeal not 
only to the fact of his personal desires but also to 
a responsibility laid upon him by God through his 
conscience. 

There are many aspects of liberty and rights. 
Religious liberty, for example, demands the right 
to believe and worship according to one’s own 
faith. Political rights are rights which are required 
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for participation in affairs of state. Economic 
rights imply equal opportunity for all workers. 
In reality, liberty is realized in large part through 
participation in the activities of voluntary associa- 
tions. 

Though human liberties are among the most 
precious assets of our contemporary civilization, 
they are by no means secure, even in states with 
democratic governments. In the presence of arbi- 
trary power of any kind “eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” Christians must always be pre- 
pared to say in the face of any state or group 
that encroaches on liberty: “We must obey God 
rather than men” (Acts 5:29). 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What type of political structure should be 
supported by Christians? 

2. What are the causes of conservatism on the 
part of Christians in your community concerning 
efforts to bring about social and political trans- 
formation? What can you do to eliminate this 
conservatism? 

3. What should be a Christian’s attitude toward 
obedience to the authority of the state? 

4. What will be his attitude when the state’s 
authority conflicts with the authority of God? 

5. How are impartial laws sometimes construed 
to show partiality? 

6. When there is evidence of the abuse of liber- 
ties of certain groups, what do you think should 
be a Christian’s stand? 

7. In what way does the law have definite limi- 
tations? 

8. Does the law guarantee all types of liberties? 
Why, or why not? 

9. What can Christians do to safeguard the 
liberties of all? 


In CLOSING 


You may summarize the lesson by enumerating 
the following points: 

1. Every person must be protected against arbi- 
trary arrest or other interference with elementary 
human rights. 

2. Every person should have the right to ex- 
press his religious, moral, and political convic- 
tions. This is especially important for those who 
belong to minority groups. 

3. Channels of political action must be devel- 
oped by which the people may change their gov- 
ernment without recourse to violence. 

4. Forms of association within society which 
have their own foundations and principles should 
be respected and not controlled in their inner life 
by the state. Churches, families, and universities 
are examples of this nonpolitical type of associa- 
tion. 
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By ALLEN J. MOORE 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Introduction.—As you prepare for this session, 
you will want to think how you can help your 
group face realistically their responsibility in 
politics. Recent studies have indicated that the 
average citizen is not aware of political issues and 
that only a minority of the population are active 
in politics. The small number of persons who de- 
cide issues by bothering to vote should be pointed 
out to your group. 

Your purpose for teaching this lesson might be 
to help your group see that politics is a process 
in which Christians might bring their religious 
beliefs and society’s needs together. This means 
that a Christian’s relationship to politics is two- 
fold: (1) It is direct, because as a citizen he as- 
sumes responsibility for active participation in 
politics, and (2) it is indirect,-as he has responsi- 
bility for the moral and ethical foundation of the 
nation. 

Getting ready.—The use of the group process 
does not relieve the leader of his responsibility 
for preparing carefully for each session. His per- 
sonal preparation will require a careful reading 
of the materials found in Adult Student and 
Aputt TEACHER as well as related books. 

Ask a committee to interview several political 
and election officials to discover how many per- 
sons in your community are registered to vote. 
The number and percentage of persons voting in 
recent local, state, and national elections should 
be secured. The interview might discover: what 
disqualifies a person from voting in your state 
and why such laws exist. 

You may wish to make several reading assign- 
ments to persons in your group. (See the addi- 
tional resources listed on page 11.) Some possi- 
bilities are: ; 


















1. “Social Sources of Political Irresponsibility,” 
chapter 2 in Mixing Religion and Politics, by Wil- 
liam Muehl. 

2. “The Ethical Reality of the State,” chapter 6 
in Foundations of the Responsible Society, by 
Walter G. Muelder. 

Persons accepting these assignments should be 
asked to state in their own words the writer’s 
most significant ideas and to be prepared to give 
a personal evaluation of what had been read. The 
person reporting on Dr. Muelder’s chapter should 
give careful attention to the difference in the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant understanding of 
politics. 

The play Roger Williams and Mary by Albert 
Johnson (Friendship Press; 75 cents) might be 
used to help your group understand that as Prot- 
estants we believe in the right of persons to ex- 
press their conscience. This is in contrast to the 
Roman Catholic idea that error has no right to 
exist. 

Group in action.—Open the sessions by asking 
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for the several reports assigned earlier. A recorder 
might note the key ideas on the chalk board. 
Considerable time should be spent on contrasting 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant theories for 
the political processes. These might be listed on 
large sheets of newsprint where the two can be 
placed side by side for comparison and for later 
reference. 

The group might discuss whether persons 
should be denied the right to participate in politics 
or to vote on the basis of race, religion, or eco- 
nomic status. (This is especially pertinent in an 
election year.) 

If you plan to use the drama, Roger Williams 
and Mary, ask persons in advance of the session 
to serve as readers for the various characters in 
the play. By selecting the more important pas- 
sages the entire play will not need to be read in 
class. 

Close the session by helping the group list how 
they as Christians can be more responsible citi- 
zens in the current political situation. 


The Role of the Individual 





The Leader in Action 








By JOHN G. CORRY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 

PREPARING TO TEACH 


In addition to reading the materials in Adult 
Student read The Christian as Citizen, by John C. 
Bennett (see page 11). This simply written, easily 
understood book will provide helpful background 
material. 


TEACHING OUTLINE: : 
I. The nature and purpose of democracy 
II. A Christian’s social responsibility 
III. From Christian faith to political action 
To BEGIN 
Your class will be aware that our form of gov- 


* Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 4 
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ernment is based upon a democratic ideal. Often 
we take our type of government for granted. You 
might point out that the democratic theory has 
many competitors, especially communism. Not 
only is communism democracy’s greatest opponent 
in newly formed nations, but it seeks to make 
inroads into our own nation. You may suggest 
that, in view of these facts, every citizen, espe- 
cially Christian citizens, has the responsibility 
of participation in our government in order to 
safeguard it. 


How To PROcEED 
I. The nature and purpose of democracy 


The very term “democracy” implies a govern- 
ment by, as well as for, the people. It would be 
impractical, if not completely impossible, for the 
people as a whole to govern themselves in the 
literal sense. So the people agree to be governed 
by representatives they elect who are responsible 
to the people as a whole. 

Democracy’s purpose must be to serve the com- 
mon good of all the citizens without granting 
special advantages to any particular group or 
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withholding from any particular group the advan- 
tages granted to all. The common good cannot 
exist above and beyond the people but belongs to 
the individual persons. Democracy differs from 
all other forms of government in that it holds 
the good of the individual above the state and re- 
jects the theory that the state, class, or race tran- 
scends the importance of the individuals who are 
its members. 

This does not infer, however, that the end of 
existence of each individual is to be found in him- 
self and his happiness alone. The purpose of a 
democracy is to further the good of persons as 
members of the community, not to exalt individ- 
uals as independent and self-centered entities. 

The laws of government cannot be successfully 
administered unless the large majority of the citi- 
zens favor them. There is nothing sacred about a 
majority vote, but it serves as the practical device 
to enable the community to make decisions ap- 
proved by as many citizens as possible and at the 
same time to maintain the unity necessary for its 
continued existence. 

The majority may be wrong and the minority 
right, in any given election, no matter how large 
the majority. Even though the minority has been 
defeated in an election, it still has the right to 
express its opinion. Through this means the rights 
of individuals and of racial, religious, and other 
minorities can be protected. 

An election is only one moment in the ongoing 
political activity of a people. As such it provides 
an opportunity for the people to manifest their 
authority periodically and to make fundamental 
decisions on policy. Its value depends, however, 
on what goes on before and after. Candidates dis- 
cuss themselves freely and are freely discussed; 
in that discussion different opinions are expressed 
and different decisions reached. Voters are free 
to make up their own minds about the various 
candidates. This freedom of expression provides 
an opportunity for everyone to participate in the 
general policies that affect the community. 

A Christian has a definite role to play in the 
government of his country. He cannot deny this 
role if he is to help maintain and preserve his form 
of government, which in our country is a rep- 
resentative democracy. 


Il. A Christian’s social responsibility 


A Christian’s responsibility to take his citizen- 
ship seriously ought to be recognized as his role 
in American government. This responsibility is 
mainly an extension of Christian love to those 
aspects of public life which affect the welfare of 
one’s neighbors. His responsibility also lies in a 
response to the providential activity of God in the 
world; for God is the Lord of races and nations, 
of institutions and events, as well as of individual 
souls, 

The prophets of the eighth century s.c. (as 
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Voting is one of our most precious rights. 


Amos, Micah, Isaiah) greatly emphasized man’s 
responsibility for justice in the nation. The Gos- 
pels express little concern for social institutions 
as such, but they do express concern for the 
neighbor who is a victim of such institutions and 
policies. The Gospels also express a radical re- 
versal of attitudes toward wealth and privilege. 
Although Jesus dealt with such institutions as the 
Sabbath and the Temple with such freedom that 
it was partially responsible for his death, he made 
no mention of reform of social institutions. The 
Pauline epistles emphasize the obligation of Chris- 
tians to obey the political authorities, but they 
indicate no thought of political action by Christian 
citizens to influence the structure of the empire 
or the policy of its rulers. 

We have already indicated that the reason for 
this passivity on the part of the early Christians 
was twofold. First, they were a helpless minority 
with no political or social influence or prestige. 
Second, they waited in anticipated hope of the 
imminent return of Christ to right the wrongs 
present in their world. Modern Christians need 
to realize these facts when referring to the New 
Testament as giving no specific direction for trans- 
forming the social ills of our day. A major tenet 
of the New Testament is its social concern. A 
Christian’s responsibility, then, is to translate this 
social concern into terms that are relevant to the 
problems of a Christian citizen today. 

In the light of this responsibility there has been 
a profound change in the past century in the 
church’s understanding of its responsibility for 
the institutions of society. The events in the past 
twenty-five years have forced an increasing num- 
ber of Christians to take it seriously. The rise of 
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communism, for example, has forced many Chris- 
tians to realize that they have been far too slow 
in facing the problems of economic, political, and 
social justice. Another recent development has 
been the awakening of the churches to the in- 
justices of discrimination. 

The attitude and thinking of Christians in 
modern times may be distinguished from that of 
early Christians in that the former have the con- 
viction that Christian responsibility for society 
includes a responsibility for radical criticism and 
transformation of the existing social order. Chris- 
tians have joined forces with other groups to bring 
about this transformation. 

Three factors from the outside have influenced 
the church in this re-examination. 

The first of these factors has been the rapid 
change in society itself. Many institutions have 
either disappeared completely or have undergone 
radical modification. Democratic political institu- 
tions have been developed; powerful industrial 
organizations have come to the fore; national as- 
pirations of peoples of Asia and Africa have 
grown. These serve to change the face of the 
world. 

The existing order is no longer considered to 
be divine just because it exists. Divine rights of 
kings, of property holders, of imperial powers, of 
the dominant race, are no longer plausible, even 
to those who profited from them. The climate of 
the world has so changed that such ideas are dead 
or dying. 

Christians have been forced to think differently; 
in so doing they have often found that their new 
thoughts are more consistent with the essential 
elements in their faith than were the more tradi- 
tional ideas of society. 

The second of these factors is that the people 
who-have been exploited in the past have gained 
power to press for many things that they had 
previously been denied. They have acquired a 
voice, through organization, to say how the world 
appears to them and to take strides to change that 
world to assure themselves of political, economic, 
and social justice. 

The third of these factors has been the ever- 
increasing awareness of the effect of external 
conditions on the development of persons. Psy- 
chologists and sociologists have made it increas- 
ingly clear that it is not possible to separate soul 
from body or the whole person from his environ- 
ment. 

Christians have come to recognize that a man’s 
nature can transcend circumstances, however, and 
that neither persecution nor sword can completely 
destroy the spirit of man. Men are often at their 
best, they may become heroes or saints, when 
external conditions are at their worst. The church 
and more informal Christian communities have 
the responsibility to create an immediate environ- 
ment within the larger environment of society 
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that will enable citizens to grow in grace and to 
become strong in spirit even when the world is 
externally unfavorable to the Christian life. 

In view of all these things, it is important to 
remember that political and social conditions can 
be such as to cut the church off from all but the 
inner core of the faithful Christians and to cripple 
its work among its own youth. The role of citizens, 
individually and collectively, is to see that this 
does not happen. Intelligent love for neighbors 
must always be the motive for any transformation 
attempted within society. 


III. From Christian faith to political action 


There is a very definite relationship between 
Christian faith and ethics and the decisions that 
Christians must make in public life. This relation- 
ship is not easily defined, because Christian love 
seems to belong to a world apart from the pride 
and self-interest and power struggles of the po- 
litical order. Nations may seem to govern them- 
selves best in their social, political, and economic 
life by rules that are so different from the gospel 
that citizens who seek to be true to the gospel of 
love may try to separate the two. This, from all 
practical sides, is impossible, and to attempt it is 
one of the surest ways of sinning against love. 

This apparent clash between Christian prin- 
ciples and the principles that seem to govern 
public life is not the whole problem. For many 
aspects of our life there is no sure Christian guid- 
ance, either from the Bible or from the great 
theological traditions. 

A Christian may be more sensitive to these 
problems than the political expert, and he may be 
helped by his faith to ask deeper questions than 
the expert is likely to envision. Though this sen- 
sitivity cannot take the place of expert political 
knowledge, it can serve as the balance-of power 
between the two principles. The basic problem of 
a Christian thus becomes that of deciding what 
his role is in seeking to translate his Christian 
faith into political action. 

A Christian knows that the world in which he 
lives is God’s world and that he must live, decide, 
and act within the framework of this knowledge. 
Our Christian citizenship must begin on the 
premise that God is the Authority to whom we 
owe our supreme allegiance. 

We must seek to discover a Christian orienta- 
tion to public life by laying ourselves open to 
God’s judgment, which is above every interest 
and every ideal that is dear to us. As we recognize 
God’s majesty and God’s transcendent judgment, 
we arrive at political wisdom. 

The motives and intentions of Christians, in 
both public and private life, should be controlled 
by commitment to God’s purpose of love for all 
persons. Christian love involves concern for the 
welfare and dignity of all who are affected by 
what we do or leave undone. Any role of the 
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Christian individual citizen in American govern- 
ment must be based on an attitude of redemptive 
love. Yet he must recognize his role and let 
nothing deter him from his responsibility to play 
his role as he sees it and as God has directed. 

The question may well be raised as to practical 
ways by which an individual can most effectively 
fulfill his role as a responsible Christian citizen. 
Mower discusses lines of action that are open to 
citizens in a representative democracy. His sug- 
gestions deserve careful consideration in this les- 
son. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What do you conceive to be the nature of 
our government? ; 

2. What do you think are the advantages of a 
democratic form of government? Are there dis- 
advantages? What are they? 

3. What methods do you think are most effec- 
tive in realizing the purpose of a true democracy? 

4. What do you think are the advantages, the 
disadvantages of majority rule in government? 

5, The early Christians were passive in regard 
to social reforms. Why can’t we act under the 
same imperative? 

6. In what areas of social responsibility must a 
Christian be concerned? 

7. What are some ways in which a Christian 
may translate his Christian faith into political 
action? 

8. What should be the guiding principles of any 
transformation undertaken in society? 


In CLOSING 


In closing this lesson you may point out that 
Christian criticism of our government, or any 
existing circumstances within our government, 
should be concrete and should have redemptive 
love as its underlying motive. It would be well to 
distinguish between the goals the Christian is 
seeking—long-range or immediate—as the deter- 
mining factor in his actions. Emphasize that every 
individual has the responsibility of seeking to 
preserve his democratic form of government by 
active participation in its politics. 





The Group in Action 








By ALLEN J. MOORE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Introduction.—In this session your group will 
be dealing with some specific roles an individual 
can assume in American government. Up to this 
time you have been dealing largely with religious 
and political theory. It is now your opportunity 


to lead your group into a consideration of some 
practical implications of this study for political 
action on the part of individuals. You will be deal- 
ing with the question of how an individual can be 
most effective in the expression of his will in 
government. 

Getting ready—Ask a committee of two or 
three persons to meet and evaluate the previous 
three sessions. This committee should consider 
how well the group has worked together in facing 
the issues raised. They should list issues that 
should be considered further. The committee 
might make suggestions as to where additional 
information is needed and could recommend that 
the study be extended if it seems necessary. 

A careful summary of the major points in the 
previous sessions should be made by the com- 
mittee. Plan for them to report to the total group 
at the opening of the next session. Their sugges- 
tions should guide you as you prepare. 

Group in action.—As your committee reports, 
you may wish to ask that an outline of their sum- 
mary be recorded on the chalk board. Following 
the reports the group should decide how to im- 
plement the committee’s suggestions. 

You may wish to prepare a brief presentation 
on “The Nature of the American Political Proc- 
ess.” As an alternative, you might request a gov- 
ernment teacher or a lawyer to meet with the 
group as a resource person and to make the 
presentation. Careful attention should be given to 
the individual’s role in this process. 

At this point ask the class to make a list of 
specific ways they can participate as responsible 
citizens in government. Reference might again be 
made to the need for capable persons in politics 
as well as in government employment. The group 
might discuss their conception of a politician. The 
question can be asked, Can one be a Christian 
and a politician? . 

If time permits, you might divide the group 
into three subgroups to discuss the following 
questions: 

1. A member of Congress has indicated in an 
interview that he decided on a significant issue 
on the basis of conscience rather than on its popu- 
larity with his constituency. Does your group 
agree or disagree with this method? Why? Is 
there a Protestant foundation for your belief? 
Explain. 

2. In the event of conflict between the demands 
of the church and the requirement of the state, 
would you stand by the church or the state? Cite 
some specific examples and give reasons for your 
answer. 

3. A leading theologian says that political issues 
are seldom black or white or clearly defined as 
good or evil. He indicates that most political de- 
cisions must be made by choosing the lesser of 
evils. How do you react to this statement? What 
is the role of compromise in politics? 
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What Can the Church Do? 


aoa———The Leader in Action 








By JOHN G. CORRY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Mower’s materials in Adult Student are basic 
to this lesson. Use also available resources from 
the list on page 11. 

As you study these materials, it will be helpful 
to formulate in your own mind concrete and 
specific situations in your community where the 
church can be an effective force in bringing about 
a Christian society. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The church and the times 

II. The church more than a place of worship 
III. The church as a pioneer 
IV. The church and economics 

V. What can the church do? 


To BEGIN 


You may begin this lesson by briefly reviewing 
the role of the individual in American govern- 
ment. Mower has a very good introductory para- 
graph describing the role of nongovernmental 
groups in American politics. You may use this 
paragraph as the introduction to today’s lesson, 
emphasizing the importance of the church’s in- 
fluence. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The church and the times 


When the Christian church became an accepted 
part of the Roman Empire in the fourth century, 
it began to wrestle with the responsibilities of 
Christian citizenship. In the early church, as in 
the modern church, some Christian citizens sought 
to evade this responsibility by withdrawing from 
society. Despite their attempts at withdrawal, 
however, the church as a whole remained in an 
active relationship to the world. 

Throughout the centuries the church has sought 
to raise the world to a higher level, but it has been 
hampered in its attempts because it was so closely 
identified with the culture of the time. Conserva- 
tism marked the character of the early church in 
its attitude toward social and political reform. Yet 
the church was not insensitive to injustices. The 
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Protestant Reformation gave rise to a greater 
concern for society and for individuals both in 


and out of the church. The church today has in-- 


herited this same responsibility. 

The development of nuclear weapons is an addi- 
tional imperative for the church to exert its in- 
fluence on society. It must help the peoples of all 
nations to learn to live together in peace and 
brotherhood. If the church is timid and fails to 
speak out, it will lose step with the changing 
times and sink into passivity. This must not hap- 
pen. 


II. The church more than a place of worship 


The churches of the Protestant faith have done 
more than establish and maintain places of wor- 
ship. Many of the social and benevolent agencies 
of today are the direct offspring of the church’s 
earlier action. The social ministry of the church 
is considered by many to be one of its primary 
functions. There have been three types of social 
ministry in the Protestant churches in the United 
States. 

The first of these is typified by Mennonite com- 
munities. They have established theocratic com- 
munities in which they attempt to maintain a full 
set of social services under the auspices of the 
church. The adoption of the principle of self-help 
has been widespread. Co-operation in buying, 
selling, and marketing, in hospitals, insurance 
companies, and so on, distinguish these commu- 
nities. : 

The second type of ministry is that of churches 
in socially inadequate communities. The follow- 
ing may be listed: 

1. Ministry of education: secondary schools, 
colleges, religious activities on Sundays and dur- 
ing the week, such as weekday vacation church 
schools. 

2. Hospitals, orphanages, homes for the aging, 
and rescue organizations. 

3. Home-mission stations, settlement houses, 
and other similar activities. 

4. Good-government leagues and nonpartisan 
groups directed toward the problem of citizenship, 
and other social-action organizations. 

5. The Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations. 

The boards of home missions, or their counter- 
parts, in most of our Protestant denominations 
demonstrate what churches can do to meet the 
needs of socially inadequate communities. 

The third type of social outreach by American 
Protestant churches is the co-operation of re- 
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The church can provide opportunities for discussion of current issues. 


ligious agencies with other agencies which have 
taken over a social ministry. Included in this type 
of social work are projects such as these: 

1. Providing chaplains for hospitals, prisons, 
and other institutions. 

2. Maintaining a ministry on university and 
college campuses to supplement the work of 
regular religious activities, such as the Wesley 
Foundations that The Methodist Church has estab- 
lished on state and independent college campuses. 

3. Co-operating in rural communities with such 
services as the Farm Bureau and agricultural ex- 
tension services. 

4. Co-operating in a nonpartisan way with the 
different branches of government charged with 
law enforcement or social service. 

5. Providing recreational activities and facilities 
to supplement those established by community 
governments. 


III. The church as a pioneer 


The church can be an effective pioneer in bring- 
ing about peace and tolerance in a world that is 
characterized by tension and cold wars. (One 
writer aptly described the condition of the world 
when he wrote, “The nerves of the whole world 
are on edge.”) The effectiveness of the church as a 
pioneer is evidenced by the reforms advocated by 
the church which have been taken up and cham- 
pioned by nongovernmental and governmental or- 
ganizations. 

The church must recognize and accept its role 
of being an organization to “launch out into the 
deep,” to champion just causes and just laws not 
yet advocated by other organizations. In this role 
of pioneer the church will undergo criticism both 
from without and from within, but it must be 
persuaded that nothing shall keep it from ex- 
pressing the will of God as it interprets that will. 


IV. The church and economics 


We have already referred to the social and 
political responsibility of Christian citizens. Let us 
now consider the task of the church in the area 
of economics. 

We may assume that a Christian citizen’s task 
is to formulate ethical principles that can guide 
men in their attempts to solve economic problems, 
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solution of these problems. But what is the task of 
the church as a whole? 

We have already pointed out the danger of the 
church as a whole identifying itself with any par- 
ticular political or economic system. Christians 
individually and as a group, however, should not 
refrain from seeking solutions to economic prob- 
lems which will be both technically sound and in 
accord with Christian principles. Christian citi- 
zens in every walk of life, in fact, have a special 
responsibility to do this. 

Christian citizens have the obligation not only 
to vote but also to urge others to vote in support 
of the political party or candidates who seem to 
offer the best solution to the pressing economic 
problems of the day. Failure to support efforts to 
achieve a better economic order through social 
and political action is a vote cast for a materialistic 
order. 

Christians should strive to create a different 
spirit in the economic world even though they 
must live and work within the framework of the 
present system. A better, more Christian economic 
order can be built only on the idea of love mani- 
festing itself as justice. : 

During the nineteenth century the church fre- 
quently became identified, intentionally or other- 
wise, with the privileged classes. As a result, 
many groups of the neglected and antagonized 
working classes became secularized. 

In America, fortunately, Protestant workers 
have gradually awakened to their responsibility 
for social justice, although some churches may 
still be rightly accused of being “class churches.” 
Many of them are comprised of a membership, 
leadership, and thinking that is predominantly 
middle or upper class. Their task of creating a new 
economic spirit becomes extremely difficult. 

A fundamental change in the minds and hearts 
of the people is necessary to effect any significant 
economic reform in our society. Any inclination to 
compromise with materialism and individualism 
on the part of the church must be met with the 
basic truth reiterated by her Master: “You cannot 
serve God and mammon.” 


V. What can the church do? 


In all its attempts at social, political, and 
economic reform the church must yet remain the 
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church. What then can the church do? It can and 
must lead in invading the community with great 
ideas about God, duty, human brotherhood, sin, 
righteousness. It can promote a spirit of integrity 
in human relationships. 

When we turn to a consideration of the con- 
tending systems of government, we are impressed 
with the conviction that the argument is not over 
questions of social organizations as much as over 
what is worthy of supreme loyalty. This is the 
question out of which religion is made. 

These issues have been faced often in the his- 
toric development of Christianity. Records of the 
struggle are in history and in the Bible. Nothing 
is more pathetic than for a religious organiza- 
tion to become bogged down in programs of 
so-called “service” while the real issues of right- 
eousness and justice are being fought by others. 

The modern church must face the problem of 
being influential in a secular society. A free 
church in a free society must be mindful of this 
acute problem, but it must not let the problem 
discourage it from following its divine course. 

The modern church is struggling with the tech- 
nique of co-operation among free churches, free 
social organizations, and institutions of free gov- 
ernment. It is working at the task of being in- 
fluential in a social order which it does not desire 
to manipulate but for which it feels a moral and 
spiritual responsibility. In every case the church 
must maintain its own freedom and must realize 
that society can be saved only when its various 
social groups impose upon themselves high stand- 
ards of service and co-operate in that service. 





_ The Church’s Role in Rehabilitation 


The aim of this unit for August is to help 
adult groups (1) become sensitive to the 
problems of persons with physical and men- 
tal disabilities, (2) determine some basic 
principles through which the church can 
minister to handicapped persons, (3) dis- 
cover sources and types of help available in 
the community. 

The weekly topics for this unit are: 


August 7: Needs of Handicapped Persons 

August 14: Understanding the Handicapped 

August 21: The Church’s Attitude Toward 
the Handicapped 

August 28: The Church’s Work in Rehabili- 
tation 

RESOURCES* 

Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped, 
second edition, by H. H. Kessler; Columbia 
University Press, 1953. $5.50 

Where to Go for Help, by Wayne E. Oates; 
Westminster Press. $2 


* These books may be ordered from the Cokesbury store 
serving your region. 
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The church must enlarge its power to educate. 
Democracy gives large freedom to groups that 
seek to live by the educational method. This edu- 
cation must not be limited to a few but must be 
projected until it influences the minds of the 
masses. The church must make better use of its 
channels of publicity and education. It must vastly 
extend its study and discussion groups, its forums 
and public assemblies. Only by so doing, can it 
discharge its obligation to Christianize public 
opinion. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are some ways in which the church 
may discharge its responsibilities toward effecting 
a Christian social order? 

2. Why should the church be a pioneer in seek- 
ing social, political, and economic reforms? 

3. How has the social ministry of the church 
been emphasized in recent years? 

4. What do you consider to be the major eco- 
nomic task of the church? How may the church 
do this? 

5. How may the church influence the political 
life of the community? 


In CLOSING 


It would be well to conclude this lesson with 
a brief summary of major principles lifted up in 
this series of lessons. Reiterate specifically the role 
that an individual may play in seeking to effect 
a Christian citizenry. Point up the responsibility 
of the church as it relates to social, political, and 
economic reforms. 





The Group in Action 








By ALLEN J. MOORE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Introduction.—The role of the church and other 
nongovernmental agencies in American politics is 
the theme for this session. As you prepare, you 
will probably be giving more attention to the place 
of the church in politics, but your group should be 
aware of other groups active in this field. 

Getting ready.—In addition to studying the ma- 
terial in Adult Student, use such other resources 
as are available. See page 11. 

Group in action—Be prepared to distinguish 
between church groups and. pressure groups. 
Mower describes the function of the church in 
politics as being indirect and direct. List and 
clarify the various political activities in which the 
church engages. 

Ask a small committee to obtain from the pastor 
copies of the various pronouncements passed by 
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the 1960 General Conference. Ask them to share 
with the group those which might be related to 
politics. What value have these pronouncements? 
Which of these pronouncements may be directly 
counter to the beliefs of members of the group? 
Allow for a full discussion without attempting to 
arrive at agreement or conclusions. You might 
point out that, although these are official state- 
ments of The Methodist Church, they are not 
binding upon every Methodist. 

Another committee might illustrate the role of 
the church in political affairs by collecting news 
items from the secular and church press showing 
how churches and denominations have acted in re- 
gard to specific political issues. 

If religion seems to be an election issue at 
the time your group is discussing this topic, ask 
two persons to assist your group in securing 
the facts. Encourage them to try to have a fair 
and objective report on the issue and allow class 
members to discuss freely religion and politics in 
the light of their study thus far. 

Also, some members of the group could make 





ADVANCED STUDIES 


a careful study of the other possible election is- 
sues and let the group discuss some of the reli- 
gious implications of these issues. What practical 
things might a church do to prepare Christians to 
act as responsible citizens in the current elec- 
tions?. Consider sponsoring a seminar on citizen- 
ship and inviting local political candidates to come 
and participate. Also, read carefully the booklet 
Taking Action in the Community (see page 11), 
and help the group know how they can be more 
effective in dealing with upcoming local political 
questions. 

Follow-up.—I£ your church does not have a 
committee on social and economic relations, ask 
your pastor and official board to consider organiz- 
ing such a committee (consult the Discipline). 
Seminars to the United Nations and Washington 
are held regularly to help educate Methodists in 
the responsibilities of Christian citizenship. 

Write the Department of Christian Education 
of Adults, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee, 
for information regarding the next seminar. Con- 
sider sending a member of your group. 





(Continued from page 4) 


on inorganic and organic levels. He is convinced 
that there is an operation of cosmic dimensions 
called “growth” (page 23) and that the principle 
of organization is fundamental in nature (pages 
23 ff.). The discussion of the emergence of organ- 
isms (chapter 9) carries on the basic themes of 
evolution, growth, organization. Thus the uni- 
verse Shapley portrays is interrelated, dynamic, 
orderly (page 57 footnote), and creative. 

C. The probability of life on other planets. 
Shapley believes that the conditions for life exist 
on millions of planets. In chapters 3 through 6 
Shapley deals with this issue, and his statements 
on pages 66, 69, 76, and 133 f. point to his conclu- 
sions. Does the group agree with him? 

D. Man’s four major adjustments. Chapter 7 
suggests four steps in man’s process of reorienta- 
tion. The first adjustment was that from a self- 
centered view of things to the view of the earth 
as central in creation. The second adjustment was 
from the earth-center theory to the sun-center 
theory. 

The next major adjustment for man came in 
the discovery that even his sun is not the center 
of the universe. Thus, there came the understand- 
ing of galaxies and the awareness that man and 
his sun are on the edge of his galaxy. The galacto- 
centric hypothesis “puts the earth and its life on 
the outer fringe of one galaxy in a universe of 
millions of galaxies” (page 98). Indeed, it would 


appear that the universe has no determinable 
center! 


We must go on to find man’s place in the biologi- . 


cal world. Shapley insists we must again move 
from our earth-centered view to a cosmic view. 
Life, he believes, is spread through the universe. 

Thus, we move from a self-centered, earth- 
centered view to the insight that man is a part 
of something infinitely greater than he had ever 
dreamed. Shapley raises the possibility that there 
are further types of adjustment man must make. 

In one sense, the need for continuing readjust- 
ments of perspective brings us to the heart of 
the book. The newer scientific views of the uni- 
verse invite man to think of his nature and destiny 
in cosmic terms. 

Obviously there are exciting and far-reaching 
implications in all this for our views of God and 
man, human relations, ethics, the good life. We 
will wish to come to grips with these questions 
in future discussions. But for our July sessions 
let us do our best to get a clear picture of the 
universe Shapley is describing. 

Avoid getting bogged down in detail. Save time 
for questions and discussion. 


> Books 

Of Stars and Men, by Harlow Shapley; 1958. 
Beacon Press, cloth, $3.50. Washington Square 
Press, paper, 50 cents 

Scientific American Reader, edited by Scientific 
American. Simon and Schuster, 1953, cloth, 
$6.50; paper, $2.25 

The Creation of the Universe. by George Gamow; 
1956. Viking Press, cloth, $1.25; New American 
Library, paper, 50 cents 
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By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Amos 7:7-17; 2 Kings 
14: 23-29. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s lesson is the first in a three month’s 
study based on the activity of the great prophets 
of the eighth century B.c.—Amos, Hosea, Isaiah 
of Jerusalem, and Micah. These are the first of 
the great writing prophets, so our study will have 
as its biblical background the books they pro- 
duced, along with occasional historical references 
from Second Kings. In teaching the lessons of 
this quarter you will want to make the prophetic 
movement of the eighth century B.c. vividly alive, 
intelligible, inspirational, and meaningful for our 
own day. 

The quarter’s study is divided into three units. 
The first contains eight lessons developed around 
the theme “God’s Justice and Mercy,” a recurring 
theme of all eighth-century prophecy. The second 
unit treats the prophetic philosophy of history 
and is entitled “God’s Way in History.” The final 
unit, “The Sum of True Religion,” provides a 
magnificent summary based on Micah’s pro- 
nouncement in 6:8. 

Begin your preparation by studying the theme 
“Men Who Speak for God.” Note that it raises the 
question of a Christian’s responsibility to witness 
for what he believes to be in accordance with 
God’s will. Then read the passages from the Bible 


Dr. MA&SSENGALE is professor of religion and philosophy 
and director of Houghton Memorial Library, Huntingdon 
College, Montgomery, Alabama. ’ 
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July 3: 
Men Who 
Speak for God 


that constitute the biblical background for the 
lesson: Amos 7:7-17 (especially verses 7-15) and 
2 Kings 14: 23-29. Study these passages carefully 
with the aid of a good Bible commentary, pref- 
erably The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 6, or The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary. 

See page 29 for suggestions for other helpful 
resources, 

After you have become thoroughly familiar 
with the biblical background, consult Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, Epworth Notes, and 
The International Lesson Annual, 1960, to see 
how the various writers have treated the lesson. 

Before constructing your outline or proceeding 
with your lesson plan, think about what you hope 
to accomplish through the teaching of this par- 
ticular lesson to your class members. The objec- 
tive I have had in mind in formulating the out- 
line and procedure below is to impress upon the 
members of the class the responsibility of every 
Christian to’ witness for what is true and right 
(that is, “to speak for God”), to give some prac- 
tical guidance as to how and where this can be 
done, and to provide some direction for knowing 
when we truly speak for God. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


9 
° 


I. “Go, prophesy to my people . 
II. Prophet and priest 
III. God’s spokesmen today 
IV. The will of God made clear 


To BrcIn 


Begin by introducing the theme of the lessons 
for July, August, and September. Indicate that 
we shall be engaged in a study of Old Testament 
history and prophecy in the eighth century B.c. 
and that our attention will be centered around 
the careers and messages of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah 
of Jerusalem, and Micah. 

Describe the three units in the study, and note 
that today’s lesson is the first of eight built 
around the theme “God’s Justice and Mercy.” In 
this unit we shall concern ourselves with the 
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justice and mercy of God in dealing with individ- 
uals and nations. Note that this first lesson pro- 
vides a general introduction to the work of the 
prophets by depicting the nature and need of the 
prophetic mission then (eighth century B.c.) and 
now (A.D. twentieth century). : 


How To PROCEED 


The first two topics in the suggested teaching 
outline are based directly on the scriptural back- 
ground for today’s lesson. The third topic has to 
do with the application of the biblical message to 
our own time, and the fourth raises and attempts 
to answer a vital question. 


I. “Go, prophesy to my people...” 


In 7:14-15 Amos denies that he is a prophet or 
a prophet’s son, but he affirms, “I am a herdsman, 
and a dresser of sycamore trees.” Then, however, 
he goes on to say, “the Lorp took me from follow- 
ing the flock, and the Lorp said to me, ‘Go, 
prophesy to my people Israel.’” This raises the 
question, What does it mean to be a prophet—to 
prophesy for the Lord? 

Ask the members of the class how they would 
answer this question. No doubt some will say that 
a prophet is “one who predicts what is to happen 
in the future.” Try to lead the members to under- 
stand that this is a secondary rather than the pri- 
mary meaning of the term. In so far as the great 
eighth-century prophets were concerned, this 
meaning was only partially true. They foretold 
the future only in the sense that they were keen 
observers of the conditions of their times and, 
sensitive to the judgment of God, understood its 
implications for the future. 

Prediction, therefore, was not the major fea- 
ture of the prophetic message. Rather, the true 
prophets were primarily concerned with the 
proclamation of the revealed word or will of God 
as it related to the lives and conditions of men. 
God’s prophet is one who prophesies, that is to 
say, one who “speaks for God” to his people. 

The distinction between “speaking for God” 
and “predicting the future” explains why Amos 
denied that he was a prophet or the son of a 
prophet in one breath and proclaimed in the next 
that the Lord called him to prophesy to his peo- 
ple Israel. He disclaimed identity with the pro- 
fessional “seers” of his day who predicted the 
future for financial gain, but he proudly pro- 
claimed his identity with the prophets who speak 
for God in response to their divine calling. 


II. Prophet and priest 


Amos 7:10-17 describes the dramatic and ex- 
plosive encounter between Amaziah, the priest, 
and Amos, the prophet. You will want to make 
the encounter come alive by describing its back- 
ground and analyzing the conflicts and tensions 
represented in it. 

Background material is provided in Adult Stu- 


dent and in The International Lesson Annual, 
1960. The commentary on this passage in The 
Interpreter’s Bible will be very helpful both in 
its discussion of the background of the encounter 
and in suggestions for developing the topic. 

An analysis of the encounter indicates that 
numerous conflicts and tensions are reflected in 
the incident. It represents the conflict between 
the conserver of religious tradition and the ad- 
vocate of religious reform, between the profes- 
sional religious worker and the layman, between 
religion under control of the state and religious 
freedom, and between a society motivated by 
secular interests and a society motivated by a 
genuine religious spirit. 

You may want to concentrate on one or more 
of the above in seeking an answer to such ques- 
tions as the following: Is it necessary for prophet 
and priest to be in conflict with each other, or 
should they complement each other? Where 
there is conflict between prophet and priest, is 
the prophet always right and the priest always 


-wrong? Is the layman in religious matters always 


cast in the role of prophet and the professional 
religious leader always in the role of priest? Note 
here that Jeremiah was a professional religious 
leader who was called to the role of a prophet. 


III. God’s spokesmen today 


In discussing this topic try to get across the 
idea that all Christians, laymen as well as minis- 
ters, are, by virtue of their Christian commitment, 
obligated to speak for God and to witness accord- 
ing to their own abilities for what they believe to 
be God’s will. The following ideas are suggested 
for developing the topic more fully: 

1. The presence of needs in our society is a 
challenge to us to bear witness to what we believe 
to be God’s will. Tucker (Wesley Quarterly) cites 
conspicuous needs that call for spokesmen for 
God. Some situations require a voice of vigorous 
protest; others, encouragement and support. Cite 
examples. Some of these will be treated rather 
fully in subsequent lessons. 





A Study of the Prophets* 


A Survey of the Old Testament, by William 
W. Sloan; Abingdon Press. $3.50 

Everyday Life in Old Testament Times, by 
E. W. Heaton; Charles Scribner’s Sons.. 
$3.95 

The Prophets, by William G. Chanter; 
Abingdon Press. $1.50 

A Guide to Understanding the Bible, by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick; Harper and 
Brothers. Cloth, $5; paper, $1.75 

The Goodly Fellowship of the Prophets, by 
John Paterson; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.95 


* Order these books from the Cokesbury store serving 
your territory. 
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2. Although God’s spokesmen are compelled to 
speak out vigorously against evil, they should 
endeavor to do so in such a way as to inspire 
rather than to antagonize. 

3. Our actions speak louder than our words. 
Hypocrisy and insincerity are out of place every- 
where. In Christian witness they are intolerable. 


IV. The will of God made clear 


One of the most difficult problems in witness- 
ing for what we believe to be God’s will is re- 
flected in the question, How can I be sure what 
is God’s will? The fact is that we cannot be sure, 
but there are a few tests that will help us avoid 
needless error. Four tests are discussed at length 
in Adult Student. 

If time permits, you may want members of the 
class to express themselves on this point. There 
are several thoughts that ought to be brought out: 

1. We must search thoughtfully to know God’s 
will. Some of the best moments of our lives should 
be spent in applying our minds to a study of what 


is right and what is wrong and to the develop- 


ment of adequate standards and a scale of values 
for making such distinctions. Also we need to 
give careful thought to analyzing a situation be- 
fore determining what we believe to be God’s will 
in that situation. All the issues involved must be 
made clear. 

2. We must search prayerfully to know God’s 
will. Vital personal communion with God through 
prayer and cultivation of the practice of prayer- 
ful listening will enable a Christian to keep chan- 
nels of communication open between God and 
himself. 

3. We must search the Scriptures to know 
God’s will. Here we must avoid the temptation to 
resort to proof texts to fortify our own notions. 
When we search the Scriptures diligently and 
wholly, they introduce us to God’s nature and 
character and to his will as summarized in prin- 
ciples enumerated in Jesus’ teachings. To ascer- 
tain whether a thing is in accordance with the 
will of God, these two questions need to be an- 
swered: Is it in accord with God’s nature and 
character? Is it in accord with principles laid 
down in Jesus’ teachings? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are some conditions in society against 
which spokesmen for God should utter a vigor- 
ous protest? What are some that merit their 
strong support? 

2. In a world of billions of people and where 
everything is on so vast a scale as to be almost 
beyond the comprehension of man, how can one 
man be effective as a spokesman for God? (See 
Wesley Quarterly.) 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly and summarize the 
major ideas developed in the discussions. Note 
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that next Sunday’s lesson will deal with some of 
the conditions denounced by Amos as he proph- 
esied to God’s people, Israel. Urge the class mem- 
bers to read Amos 2:6-8; 5; and 8:4-6, and to see 
if they can find any parallels between Amos’ 
time and ours. “Social Justice—Then and Now” 
is the theme for next Sunday. 











By MARY ALICE DOUTY 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


A word about purpose: It takes a sense of pur- 
pose to accomplish anything. What are your pur- 
poses as a teacher? What are the purposes of 
your class members? What are the purposes of 
the curriculum material? 

You, as teacher, are supposedly trying to help 
your pupils learn something. So you need to get 
at the purposes of the lessons. You need to help 
your pupils think about why they come to the 
class, what the lessons are about, and what they 
want to learn within the scope of the lessons. If 
there is nothing within the scope of the lessons 
that they want to learn, then as a class they 
should take a hard look at themselves and their 
purposes and select materials that will suit them 
better. 

This series of lessons has a very serious pur- 
pose. The writers are trying to establish the re- 
sponsibilities of Christians toward their nation, 
toward neighbors, and toward God. The basis is 
biblical, a study of the prophets, with this ques- 
tion in mind: What are they saying regarding our 
responsibility as Christians? If you can help your 
class take this question as their purpose in study, 
great things may happen. 

Preparation: Nothing will take the place of 
reading the entire unit before the first session. 
Be sure to read the material in Adult Student, 
Wesley Quarterly, Epworth Notes, and ApULT 
TEACHER. You will get the lesson from several 
points of view, and you will gain inspiration and 
information. It would be well to have these ma- 
terials in class, some members reading one and 
some the other. 

In opening today’s session speak of the pur- 
pose of the unit and the importance of each per- 
son’s ideas. Tell your class that you will expect 
them to participate by reading, thinking, praying, 
and sharing. In order to keep record of the dis- 
cussion and of progress, appoint a recorder to 
keep notes. 





Miss Doury is assistant professor of Christian education, 
Wesley Seminary, Washington, D. C. 
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Involving the group: Each writer has prepared 
a list of questions. Ask your class to turn first to 
these questions and see if any strike fire. 

Use silent reading prior to discussion. Wait for 
reactions. Are these questions important? Is this 
study important? Can we approach it with a sense 
of purpose? Can we frame a question or two of 
our own to guide our study? Take ample time 
for this. Then refer to the Bible references and 
the headings in the lesson. Call for silent reading 
of paragraphs that seem most significant. 

The technique: Why have silent reading as 
preparation for discussion? Comprehension is 
better; each reads at his own rate; and thinking 
is not obstructed by slower oral reading. Reading 
is one of the best ways of getting important factual 
material and ideas into the discussion. But you 
as leader must guide and pinpoint the reading if 
group discussion is to follow. 

In closing: Indicate the seriousness of these les- 
sons. True patriotism puts love of God and obedi- 
ence to moral law first—this is what we are seek- 
ing to learn. As a closing prayer, have “O Beauti- 
ful for Spacious Skies” (The Methodist Hymnal, 
491) read as a litany. One person would read the 
first two lines of each stanza, and the group 
would read the last two lines. 


mc——From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* After having washed the feet of his disciples, 
Jesus urged his disciples to adopt this ritual. It is 
a vivid way, he said, to remain aware of the im- 
portance of humility. For our human limitations 
are such that any disciple or prophet or witness 
may be tempted to think of himself as greater 
than the master for whom he speaks. 

To the degree that a prophet of God draws at- 
tention to himself rather than to his message, he 


fails. 


* On a recent trip I ran out of carbon paper. 
Rummaging about, I found a few sheets that had 
been given me by an office secretary. 

As I started to use the top piece, I noticed that 
the clear black surface showed traces of a mes- 
sage written by hand. | 

Sometime previously that sheet of carbon paper 
had played the role of witness. It had been an 
agent in the transmission of a message. And in 
order to function in that fashion, it has to so give 
of itself that the message was permanently in- 
scribed upon the witness. 





Dr. Garrison is minister of Roberts Park Methodist 
Church, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


This is a parable of life. In order to transmit a 
message from God, a prophet or preacher or Sun- 
day-school teacher must yield himself to the di- 
vine stylus. Before he can bear a message to 
others, he must himself be transformed by having 
it written into his own life. 


’ Jesus warned his disciples that it is no cause 
for rejoicing when everybody speaks well of a 
witness—“for so their fathers did to the false 
prophets” (Luke 6:26). That is, it is not possible 
to proclaim authentic news from Jehovah without 
making somebody uncomfortable. 

Some men gain praise by deliberately saying 
those things their constituents want to hear. 

A religious leader who has no articulate critics 
may need to examine his message. At the same 
time, he must try not to take pride in being at- 
tacked or to seek criticism for its own sake. 

One of the most alarming features of our Amer- 
ican political system is that some office seekers 
deliberately campaign on the basis of saying what 
they think the majority of voters would like to 
hear—not what is likely to serve the best interests 
of all the people. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


In a psychological age that has sought to 
eliminate tension through finding peace of mind, 
Amos’ words sound very foreign. Under the in- 
fluence of psychoanalytic thinking our culture has 
developed a tendency to adjust to the status quo, 
to conform to life as we find it, without much 
concern for evaluating the kind of life to which 
we are conforming. 

Contemporary concepts of mental health and 
of emotional maturity, developed as they are 
from studies of the pathological and the neurotic, 
tend to focus on influences of the past and give 
little help toward understanding how positive 
growth in the future can be encouraged. There is 
little to suggest the presence of standards or 
values, an almost total absence of a plumb line. 

Indeed, if one follows the orthodox psycho- 
analytic approach to mental health, there is a 
strong tendency to attempt to eliminate the plumb 
line that points to laws of righteousness and 
justice. Psychoanalytic thinking, at least as formu- 
lated by Freud, tends to say that there have been 
too many plumb lines—too strong a superego de- 
velopment, too strict a conscience. 

Following this line of thinking leads, then, to an 





Dr. Leste is professor in the Department of Pastoral 
Psychology and Counseling, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, California. 
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easing off of the demands of the moral law, a less- 
ening of prohibitions placed upon impulses, a 
freer expression of natural drives. Tension in life 
is reduced by erasing the sharp distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, by excusing wrongdoing 
as the result of problems in early development or 
as the consequence of the sins of the fathers. Sin 
becomes sickness, and judgment gives way before 
permissive acceptance. 

When the current situation is seen in this light, 
then Amos’ words take on fresh significance. 
When a comfortable people see God as endorsing 
their way of life rather than as standing in judg- 
ment on it, the message of Amos with his insistent 
plumb line is very much needed. 

There are always advocates of the status quo 
who, like Amaziah, condemn the prophetic voice. 
Nevertheless, there is an increasing recognition 
of the need to re-examine the implications of a 
psychology based on adjustment and to reassert 
the laws of righteousness and justice. After all, 
the task of a religious person is to transform his 
culture, not to conform to it. (Compare Romans 
12:2.) 


July 10: 


Even as Amos asserted the priority of God’s 
moral laws, so we are beginning to sense that real 
growth depends on making enduring commit- 
ments rather than on relaxing tensions. There are 
many indications of dissatisfaction with the way 
of life that psychoanalysis has espoused. While 
not for a moment setting aside the contribution 
that psychoanalysis has made to our understand- 
ing of the depth aspect of human personality, we 
are now seeing more clearly than ever that Amos 
was basically right. There is no escaping the 
plumb line that recalls us to clear-cut loyalty to 
the laws of righteousness when the walls of our 
lines tend to be “out of true.” 

Amos’ words are no more popular today than 
they were when uttered. We do not like to face 
up to the requirements of our consciences (even 
a conscience that has properly matured into adult- 
like standards). We are hesitant to realize that 
neurosis is often a substitute for suffering en- 
gendered by wrongdoing and that the answer to 
health lies not so much in reducing tension with 
one’s standards as it does in living up to those 
standards. 


Social Justice—Then and Now 


rp The Leader in Action 





By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. Read also 
“The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Amos 2:6-8; 5; 8: 4-6. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The lesson for today is the second in a series 
of eight developed around the theme “God’s 
Justice and Mercy.” Like the lesson for last Sun- 
day its biblical background comes from the Book 
of Amos. Following last Sunday’s consideration 
of the prophet’s role as spokesman for God, to- 
day’s lesson focuses upon the relationship that 
should exist between the experience of worship 
and the practice of social justice. 

In order to become thoroughly familiar with 
the biblical material you will want to consult a 
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commentary such as The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol- 
ume 6, or The Abingdon Bible Commentary. See 
page 29 for other suggestions. 

Read also the material in Adult Student, Wes- 
ley Quarterly, Epworth Notes, and The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual, 1960. 

Your objective might be phrased somewhat as 
follows: to lead the members of the class in a 
thoughtful study of the vital relationship that 
exists between the experience of true worship 
and the practice of social justice. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Biblical background 
II. Unwillingness to face the facts 
III. Symptoms of illness—social injustices and im- 
moralities 
IV. A penetrating diagnosis—spiritual apathy 
V. The remedy—true and vital worship 


To BEGIN 


You might begin by observing that we often 
hear these criticisms of the church: “The church 
should concern itself with religion and leave so- 
cial issues alone.” “The minister should stick to 
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preaching the Bible and quit meddling in business, 
politics, or our social life.” 

Indicate that today we shall examine such atti- 
tudes in the light of what the Bible has to say 
about them. Special attention will be given to 
what the Book of Amos has to say about the re- 
lationship of religion to social injustice. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Biblical background 


Amos’ denunciation of Israel’s social evils and 
immoralities and his plea for social justice must 
be understood against the background of the 
nation’s unprecedented peace and prosperity. 

Amos prophesied around 760 B.c. His message 
was directed toward the Northern Kingdom of 
Israel where the king, Jeroboam II, had achieved 
military successes that substantially increased 
his boundaries and gave him control over stra- 
tegic trade routes. Both Assyria and Egypt were 
too troubled by conditions at home to make 
trouble for Palestine. Israel was free to make 
money, and make money she did! 

Israel, intoxicated by the great influx of wealth, 
eagerly sought the luxuries of life. Moreover, 
since prosperity was interpreted as a sign of 
God’s favor, Israel was lulled into a false optimism 
as to the state of the nation. This aspect of the 
situation should be mentioned here but will be 
dealt with in greater detail next Sunday. 

Amos contended that the people were unwill- 


ing to face the facts. They detested critics of their. 


established beliefs or practices (5:10). In a bit 
of irony he warned that the wise man would keep 
quiet (5:13). 

With the keen sensitiveness of a man with a 
simple understanding of right and wrong, Amos 
recognized in the social evils of his times symp- 
toms of the nation’s critical illness. He also per- 
ceived that this was a sickness unto death. 

In describing Amos’ denunciation of the rich 
and of the religious ceremonies, be sure to make 
it clear that Amos was not condemning wealth or 
forms of religion. in themselves. Rather, he con- 
demned the way in which wealth was obtained 
and the way it was used. He attacked the forms 
of religion because they had become mere formali- 
ties. 

Amos 2:6-8; 5:7, 11-12; 8:4-6 are typical of the 
prophet’s denunciation of the sins that were un- 
dermining the welfare of the nation. Specifically, 
in the name of true religion, he indicted Israel for 
oppression of the poor, licentiousness and drunk- 
enness, perversion of justice in the law courts, 
tampering with weights and measures and the 
valuation of currency to the advantage of vested 
commercial interests. 

Amos penetratingly diagnosed the nation’s ill- 
ness as spiritual in nature. To be religious was 
popular, and the people were faithful and scrupu- 
lous in observing the forms of religion; but these 
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True worship and social justice are closely related. 


forms had deadened their sensitivities to the 
moral requirements of true religion. In 5:21-23 
the prophet bitterly denounced such a concept of 
religion. In 8:4-6 he pictured what a farce it was. 

If Israel was to survive, she must commit her- 
self wholly to God, doing his will and establishing 
righteousness and justice in the land. See Amos 
5:6, 14-15, 24. 

In the message of the prophet Amos we can find 
much that is relevant to our own time. 


II. Unwillingness to face the facts 


Certainly the times in which we are living may 
be described as times of unprecedented prosperity. 
What evidence is there that we are unwilling to 
face the facts for fear they will puncture the 
bubble? You may want to observe here that large 
segments of our society ignore, if they do not 
despise, the public official who may point out cer- 
tain facts about contaminated foods, the doctor 
who warns us about the dangers of smoking, 
the critic who deglamorizes a Hollywood movie 
star, or the scientist who admits Russia’s superi- 
ority in the development of missiles. 

This would also be a good place to consider our 
disdain for the minister who is straightforward 
in his denunciation of ideas or practices he re- 
gards as being sinful and detrimental to the spirit- 
ual welfare of his people. To be sure, the practice 
of scolding and criticizing can be overdone, but 
one wonders if there is not a crying need in our 
time for more prophetic preaching that is willing 
to face facts. Laymen ought to demand this, even 
when they know they will be among those to be 
hurt. 
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Ill. Symptoms of illness—social injustices and im- 
moralities 


We are well aware that all is not well in our 
society. Take several issues of a daily newspaper 
and illustrate this point. Sex crimes, stabbings 
and killings, the dope traffic, gang violence, juve- 
nile delinquency, highway fatalities, and racial 
clashes are increasing at an alarming rate. Some 
of our governmental investigative agencies have 
alerted us in recent months to the widespread 
practices of bribery and deception in high places. 
Our Post Office Department has warned us of the 
vicious practice of peddling pornographic litera- 
ture and pictures to our youth. A survey of the 
book and magazine stands in many of our com- 
munities will reveal a shocking display of per- 
nicious reading and viewing matter. 

The list of symptoms of critical illness can be 
extended almost endlessly. Tucker (Wesley Quar- 
terly) cites the vast munitions lobby as an ex- 
ample of the widespread practice of lobbying on 
local and state levels as well as on the national 
level. This practice influences decisions and buy- 
ing policies of governmental officials far beyond 
the dictates of need. 

Several other social ills of our time are also 
cited. Perhaps there are some in your community 
that need to be specified in particular. 


IV. A penetrating diagnosis—spiritual apathy 


Beneath the symptoms of illness of his time 
Amos perceived that the cause of the illness was 
essentially spiritual. As in Amos’ time we find a 
great deal of popular interest in religion, espe- 
cially in this country. Church membership and 
church attendance have reached an all-time high. 
Yet the churches do not appear to be affecting the 
moral life of the nation in a vital way. Many per- 
sons attend church regularly and engage in the 
various forms of worship without having a gen- 
uine experience of worship. Note here that listen- 
ing to a sermon or bowing in prayer can become 
just as much a formality as crossing oneself or 
counting beads. 

An editorial in one of our daily papers on last 
Christmas Day cited excerpts from the writing 
of Robert J. McCracken, pastor of Riverside 
Church, New York city. His words were quoted 
in support of the editor’s contention that Chris- 
tianity has been and still is largely unwilling to 
come to grips with the great problems of our time. 
Wrote Dr. McCracken, 

“The aspects of the current upsurge of piety in 
the nation arouse real concern. In particular, the 
discrepancy between the size of the churches and 
their impact on national and international life 
would suggest that, for the majority, religion rep- 
resents an escape from reality. ... 

“The great public issues are not grappled with. 
The churches are mainly devotional societies, de- 
tached for the most part from the life-and-death 
struggle going on in the contemporary world. The 
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result is that the general tendency of society in 
its organized forms—government, trade unions, 
professional associations—is to pursue its affairs 
without reference to the religious views of man.” 

This same theme is developed very effectively 
by Elton Trueblood in a chapter on “The Insuffi- 
ciency of Individual Religion” in his book, The 
Predicament of Modern Man. 

Chilcote’s treatment of this lesson (Adult 
Student) contains a very penetrating analysis of 


the relationship that exists, or should exist, be- 


tween worship and social justice. 


V. The remedy—true and vital worship 


Amos’ remedy—“Seek the Lorp . . . Seek good, 
and not evil .. .”—is just as necessary in our 
times as it was in his. Dr. McCracken, in the 
article cited above, went on to say, “There are 
elements of tragedy here [failure of the church to 
grapple effectively with great social issues]. The 
contemporary situation, far from making religion 
irrelevant, emphasizes not only its inner meaning 
but its imperative necessity.” 

The church through true and vital worship can 
deal effectively, as no other agency can, with 
problems having to do with the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of and relations between human 
beings. The question may well be raised as to how 
true religious worship can fulfill its rightful role 
here. This is a point you may wish to allow the 
class to discuss. Some such ideas as the following 


- might be considered: 


The church fulfills its role in dealing with social 
issues not by identifying itself with or taking 
over the program of some other agency or organi- 
zation but by bringing to the solution of social 
problems its own unique formula based on love 
for God and concern for our fellow man as a child 
of God. This means that the church can never be 
satisfied with a program based on purely human- 
istic and socialistic principles. Governmental ac- 
tivities have a tendency to be subservient to po- 
litical pressures; and the programs of labor unions, 
management associations, and other organizations 
with specific objectives are inclined to the pro- 
motion of particular interests. 

The church, however, when it is true to its 
nature and calling, brings to the solution of social 
problems its own unique formula. It seeks to 
bring the whole of life—its activities, its posses- 
sions, its relationships—into conformity with the 
will of God as revealed uniquely in Jesus Christ. 
It bids us view the perplexing problems of our 
times in the light of Jesus’ teachings, especially 
his teachings concerning love for our neighbors 
and his injunctions to seek justice for them. 

Recall that The Methodist Church has a special 
mandate for the social and moral welfare of per- 
sons. John Wesley ministered to the physical, 
intellectual, and social needs of the people to 
whom he preached the gospel of personal salva- 
tion. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Examine or have members of the class examine 
the Social Creed of The Methodist Church as 
contained in the Discipline of The Methodist 
Church with a view to discussing the following 
questions: 

1. How do you react to the theological basis 
of the Social Creed? Is it a sound representation 
of Christian faith? Why do you think as you do? 

2. What are your views concerning the declara- 
tion of principles with respect to the family, eco- 
nomic life, intoxicants and narcotics, treatment of 
crime, freedom from discrimination, war and 
peace, and civil liberties and civil rights? 

3. What can we, as individuals and as members 
of the church, do to assist in bringing about the 
application of Christian principles to the solution 
of social problems? 


In CLOSING 


Call attention to the fact that we shall continue 
our study from the Book of Amos for next Sun- 
day with particular reference to the problem of 
security. Urge the members of the class to read 
carefully the sixth chapter of Amos. 





The Group in Action 








By MARY ALICE DOUTY 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Purpose: In this lesson we see that social justice 
is a concern of God’s and therefore of man’s. 
Your purpose is to help the group “learn” this 
idea. Learning is the result of goal setting and 
seeking by the learner. True learning results in 
behavior. Recall last week’s discussion of ques- 
tions. 

Preparation: Do you have a blackboard on 
which to write contributions to discussion? If not, 
you may take large sheets of newsprint paper and 
glue or clamp them at the top to a larger piece of 
plywood. Write with black crayon. By using paper 
you can keep each week’s discussion and refer to 
it as desired. 

Before the session starts, write on the board 
the most important question raised by the class 
last week. Or use the question: What is our Chris- 
tian responsibility in today’s world? — 

Collect newspaper clippings that are concerned 
with moral problems and others that indicate 
Christian concern and action. Tack two or three 
of these to your board. Encourage conversation 
about them as the group gathers. 

During the week talk with last week’s recorder. 
Were there any loose ends to be dealt with fur- 


ther? Did the recorder put in writing a statement 
of the group’s purposes? The recorder might open 
this week’s session by recalling very briefly last 
week’s discussion and reading the statement of 
purpose. 

In your preparation, mark with “A” certain 
paragraphs in the lesson which tell of Amos’ con- 
cerns. Mark with “B” paragraphs that show paral- 
lels of these concerns in today’s world. 

Involving the group: After the opening state- 
ment by the recorder, indicate that we will get at 
today’s lesson with this purpose in mind. Then ask 
one-half the class to read the paragraphs that you 
have marked “A,” reading silently to discover 
Amos’ concerns. Ask the others to read the “B” 
paragraphs to find the concerns of today’s world 
as the writer sees them. Allow time for reading. 

Draw a line down the center of your board. On 
one side write “Amos,” and on the other side, 
“Today.” Ask for a sharing of information from 
the lesson and parallel the concerns. Then ask the 
group to imagine what Amos would say to us 
today. 

The technique: Discussion leadership with use 
of paper board and/or recorder. The purpose is 
to enable individuals to formulate, express, and 
develop their thoughts in creative, constructive 
exchange. You are not looking for “right” an- 
swers but for thoughts and ideas. The paper 
board gives substance to contributions by putting 
them in writing. This helps to focus the group’s 
attention and to mark progress. You can broaden 
the base of leadership by getting a class member 
to do the writing. 

In closing: Ask the group if this study is going 
to result in any action. It is not good to arouse 
concern without channels for action. A committee 
of three or four could be appointed to compile 
ideas and recommend action. 

Ask the group to turn to hymn 454 in The Meth- 
odist Hymnal and read all four stanzas in silent 
prayer. Then ask the members to read the fourth 
stanza aloud together in prayer. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Some months ago I called upon a wealthy in- 
dustrialist who had just twenty minutes to catch 
a plane. 

As his deadline drew near, I rose and offered 
to leave. He gestured me back into my chair: 
“There is no hurry. At 1:45 the fire commissioner 
is sending his car to take me to the airport.” 

What are we to make of such an incident? 

A civic leader, generous with his time and 
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money, thinks nothing of asking the fire commis- 
sioner to cut half an hour from his travel time on 
a trip to the airport. 

Fire vehicles get through traffic in a hurry. Im- 
portant persons in a hurry sometimes ride in the 
commissioner’s red car, siren wailing. Does this 
represent a perversion of an essential protective 
device? Or is it logical and inevitable? 

Whether in the time of Amos or now, is there 
any escape from our tendency to use institutions 
and social forces in ways quite different from 
those for which they were established? 


It is always easier to talk about justice in the 
abstract than justice in a concrete situation. In 
every age men responsible for deciding between 
antagonists are in danger of favoring the wicked, 
the powerful, and the wealthy. 

But this does not exhaust the complexity of the 
situation. After a long list of warnings to the 
seeker for justice, God’s man is told that he 
should neither pervert justice by adopting the 
majority opinion “nor shall you be partial to a 
poor man in his suit” (Exodus 23:3). 

That is, we need to avoid doing injustice by 
our eager crusade against injustice. 

In our striving for social justice we need always 
to think of persons as individuals and not as mem- 
bers of groups or classes. In modern social tensions 
liberals are in danger of violating justice be- 
cause they wish to see the underdog get justice. 


* Writing on Crowd Culture, Bernard Iddings 
Bell points out that it is dangerous to be in the 
minority and make a noise about it. But such a 
stand is essential, he says, in order for social re- 
form to take place. Present-day society puts such 
stress upon being “democratic” and accepting the 
will of the majority that reformers are certain 
to be criticized. 

Yet, says Bell, disaster follows when everyone 
is content to run with the pack. “There must be 
those who resist our culture, the present culture 
of the Common Man.” ! 


1 Bernard Iddings Bell, Crowd Culture. Harper and Brothers, 1952. 
Out of print. 


The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


One of the major issues over which the thera- 
peutic and the religious worlds part company is 
in differing ways of handling responsibility. By 
and large, the therapeutic world has little to say 
about responsibility. How one handles his life 
is of no particular concern to the therapist pro- 
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vided there is relative freedom from neurotic 
trends. Asking about one’s attitude toward his 
neighbor or inquiring about one’s use of his talents 
is not considered a legitimate approach for thera- 
pists to follow. 

To be sure, there is a good argument for focus- 
ing on personal needs before even talking about 
responsible attitudes toward others. For some per- 
sons whose emotional lives have been negatively 
conditioned and who face life in a basically de-. 
fensive attitude there is little hope of even any 
concern for others, let alone any action on their 
behalf, until a more adequate base of personal 
security has been established. 

One can hardly be expected to give himself in 
responsible commitment and in open, loving re- 
lationships if he has had no experience of being 
loved or of meeting committed persons. We learn 
to love by being loved, and we learn it in some- 
thing of the same degree in which we have re- 
ceived it. 

Yet, even here, growth toward a more adequate 
picture of the self is enhanced by an outward 
reference, by concerns that reach beyond personal 
needs. Amos’ condemnation is valid; purely self- 
oriented behavior that aims at personal grati- 
fication without any concern for more-than-per- 
sonal pleasure is basically destructive. To put it 
in more psychological terms, ego strength can 
never be developed in personal isolation; it is de- 
pendent on interpersonal situations. 

There is an increasing amount of interest being 
directed by the psychotherapeutic world to the 
notion of ego psychology. This term denotes the 
decision-making function of the self, the executive 
capacity of the individual, the appropriating of 
worthy goals and the deepening of interests. This 
is the active self, selecting stimuli to respond to, 
making conscious choices, modifying the environ- 
ment. 

This picture of the self is considerably different 
from that given by earlier ways of psychological 
thinking in which the self was quite passive, acted 
on by uncontrolled forces in the environment. 
This is the picture of the responsible self, making 
decisions according to predetermined standards 
and making value judgments regarding alterna- 
tives. 

Amos stands in the tradition of ego psychology. 
He confronts man in any age with the need to 
measure up to standards of righteousness. He 
requires the religious man, most of all, to measure 
his righteousness in terms of interpersonal rela- 
tionships rather than in terms of devotional prac- 
tice. To put it in more psychological terms, Amos 
had no concern for personal security except as it 
was reflected in a willingness to venture out 
in the interest of meeting the needs of others. 
Seeking the Lord is always more than a personal 
quest; it can never be separated from its inter- 
personal responsibilities. 
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What Is True Security? 


oa—The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. Read also 
“The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Amos 6. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Continuing our lessons from the Book of Amos 
our study for today leads us to a consideration 
of the question: “What Is True Security?” The 
biblical background is provided by the sixth chap- 
ter of Amos. Use a good commentary such as 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 6, or The Abing- 
don Bible Commentary. 

You should become acquainted with the treat- 
ments given in Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, 
Epworth Notes, and The International Lesson 
Annual, 1960. 

In your preparation and presentation you will 
want to keep in mind your purpose, such as the 
alerting of members of the class to various forms 
of false security and making them aware of the 
fact that the only true security comes from trust 
in God and commitment of oneself to him. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Biblical background 
II. “At ease in Zion”—false security 
III. Sins of civilization 
IV. The wages of sin 
V. Security comes through trust in God 


To BEGIN 


Tucker (Wesley Quarterly) suggests a very 
challenging way of beginning. He notes that dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years our nation has made 
a gigantic effort to gain security for its people. 
As evidence of this he cites our Social Security 
program, the rapid progress made in medicine and 
hospitalization, the vast insurance programs giv- 
ing protection in all sorts of emergencies, and 
modern conveniences that dispel the fear of dark- 
ness and the dread of winter. He might also have 
included the billions of dollars and countless hours 
of time devoted to national security. 

In spite of all this, we as a people are afflicted 


with the jitters. This is evidenced by the consump- 


tion of tranquilizers, the traffic in narcotics, the 
increase in the number of suicides per year, and 
the rapid rise in the number of persons requiring 
treatment for mental disorders. 

Such a situation, it should be observed, drama- 
tizes the urgency of the question raised in today’s 
lesson, “What Is True Security?” 


How To PROcEED 


I. Biblical background 


Amos 6 is the concluding chapter in a section 
(chapters 3 through 6) in which the prophet in- 
dicts Israel for her own wrongdoings and pro- 
nounces the judgment of destruction upon the na- 
tion for her sins. Verses 1-8 are directed against 
the sin of complacency (verse 1) and its attendant 
evils of self-satisfaction, luxury-loving living, and 
careless indulgence (verses 4-6). These verses 
also contain a note of judgment (verses 2-3, 7-8). 


II. “At ease in Zion”—false security 


Call attention to the phrase “at ease in Zion,” 
which is a commonplace in our language and has 
its origin in this passage. Have class members dis- 
cuss what the phrase means to them. The phrase 
implies such things as a false sense of security, 
a naive optimism, a smug complacency, an insen- 
sitivity to actual conditions, an unwillingness to 
face facts, or an escape from reality. 

What factors contribute to a nation’s being “at 
ease in Zion”? We might list the amassing of ma- 
terial wealth, the building up of national pride 
to assure prestige, indulgences that precipitate 
emotional and mental disorders, superficial spir- 
ituality. 

Roy L. Smith, in The International Lesson An- 
nual, 1960, contends that it was the complacency 
of the rulers and religious leaders of Israel that 
alarmed Amos most. They did not seem to care 
that there was evil and injustice everywhere. 
Smith points out that to live unconcerned in the 
midst of lust, to be a witness to injustice and to 
be unmoved by it, to stand in the presence of in- 
decency and not be revolted by it, and to laugh 
at drunkenness are as bad, if not worse, than 
actual indulgence in such evils. “The most terrible 
thing,” says Smith, “that can happen to any na- 
tion is to have its conscience die.” 


III. Sins of civilization 


In chapters 1 and 2 Amos had excoriated the 
sins of the heathen nations—warmongering, mas- 
sacres, and sacrilege—what George Adam Smith 
calls the “atrocities of Barbarism.” Israel had not 
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been without such shortcomings, Amos had con- 
tended, but he lets loose his most pointed denun- 
ciation against Israel in chapters 3 through 6. 
There he attacks what Smith calls “the sins of 
Civilization, the pressure of the rich upon the 
poor, the bribery of justice, the seduction of the 
innocent, impurity, and other evils of luxury.” 
Cee The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 6, page 

In 6: 4-6 Amos vigorously condemns the leaders 
and the wealthy of the nation for their careless 
and luxury-loving ways, for their indolence, their 
gluttony, and their intemperance. 

This is a good place to point out that the sins 
of the criminal or rascal—robbery, rape, murder, 
wanton drunkenness, etc.—are matters of great 
concern to our society, and we take action to 
prevent them and to punish the offenders. But 
there are “sins of civilization” in our time that go 
unpunished, if not unnoticed. What are some sins 
that should be included in this category? See what 
Tucker says about this. 

One of the most obvious illustrations of our 
tendency to countenance and to condone the “sins 
of civilization” while condemning the “atrocities 
of Barbarism” is to be seen in our attitude toward 
social drinking in luxurious surroundings as com- 
pared with our attitude toward the drunkard on 
the streets. Roy L. Smith warns us that there is 
something about “dim lights, soft music, plushy 
surroundings, and amiable friends” that “tem- 
porarily blinds us to its [social drinking’s] 
coarsening effects.” See Smith’s paraphrase of 
Amos 6:4-6 in The International Lesson Annual, 
1960, page 253. 

If we are realistic about the matter, we will 
be forced to conclude that social drinking often 
leads to disaster—death on the highways, broken 
homes, licentiousness, alcoholism, and muddled 
decisions on consequential matters. 

The Methodist Church in its historic position 
recognizes no compromise with the traffic in in- 
toxicants. Social drinking is branded as an evil. 
The fact that it is a “sin of civilization” does not 
lessen its stigma. 


IV. The wages of sin 


Amos points out that the consequences of 
Israel’s sin will be national destruction. This is 
because a moral law prevails in our universe, 
and it is administered by a just God. 

To the leaders of the people the punishment of 
Israel by God was inconceivable. Israel was God’s 
chosen nation. They looked forward to the coming 
of a time, “the day of the Lord,” when their God 
would vindicate his people and would crown them 
with glory and honor. But Amos indicates that 
Israel’s special calling is not for favor but for re- 
sponsibility. In the sight of God Israel’s sins are 
the more heinous and therefore the more deserv- 
ing of divine punishment because so much more 
was expected of his chosen people. 
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Does material wealth give us real security? 


Amos’ words should lead us to take stock of 
ourselves. We feel that, as Americans and as 
Christians, we have been favored by God, but are 
we always aware of the fact that rare privileges 
carry with them uncommon responsibilities? In 
Luke 12:48 Jesus reminds us, “Every one to 
whom much is given, of him will much be re- 
quired.” 

Do we who occupy places of prestige in our 
community and positions of leadership in our 
church sometimes take the attitude that we “have 
it made” and “rest on our laurels”? Do we take 
seriously our obligations as Christian leaders? 


V. Security comes through trust in God 


Today’s biblical background implies that secu- 
rity comes from trust in God and wholehearted 
commitment of oneself to him. “In God We Trust” 
is the basis of true security, whether of men or 
of nations. God does not promise his followers a 
life of ease, but he does guarantee them courage 
and power to face up to any kind of situation in 
which they might find themselves. 

Tucker points out that true security resides in 
the realm of the spirit. It is not so much the out- 
ward circumstances as the inner conditions of our 
lives that give us feelings of security or insecurity. 

Both Tucker and Chilcote have full treatments 
of this phase of our lesson. Both begin with the 
proposition that faith in God is the first condition 
of true security. They go on to suggest several 
correlative conditions such as acceptance of one- 
self for what he is, confidence in other people, a 
sense of mission or a cause to which one is dedi- 
cated, and a vital relationship to one’s own gen- 
eration. 

Personal Security Through Faith, by Lowell 
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Russell Ditzen, contains a good treatment of the 
subject. He discusses a number of factors that 
contribute to security: (1) a mature evaluation of 
one’s own place and worth; (2) the handling of 
black, destructive moods; (3) the inner wisdom 
to put our possessions to work with thoughtful- 
ness, with gratitude, and with love; (4) a life of 
service to others; (5) a sense of contribution to 
the advancement of man in mind and soul; (6) 
putting into practice our faith in other people; (7) 
an ability to meet tragedy when it comes; and (8) 
an inner citadel of great thoughts and artful liv- 
ing. Underlying all these is a vital and growing 
religious faith and life. 

“When a high religion like Christianity comes to 
us as it does, offering a faith that says: Everything 
has a purpose because God rules and He will 
redeem all to final good; we can do all things 
through Christ, for with God nothing is impos- 
sible—that not alone gives an outward stability 
for meeting life. Doesn’t it create a profounder 
inner security no storm can touch? That’s the 
pivotal thing religion offers to our building secu- 
rity. It is not a pious hope that would escape from 
life. It offers a strong armor that can stand up 
to life.” 1 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. “Faith brings security in its wake when it is 
believed that the manifestation of God’s love in 
loving acts is the highest way to live.” 2 What are 
some ways in which we can manifest God’s love 
in loving acts? 

2. What are some tenets of our Christian faith 
that bring about true security? How may this 
faith be achieved? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize some of Amos’ most pertinent per- 
sonal characteristics and teachings. 

Note that the lessons for the next three Sundays 
will be based on the writings of the prophet 
Hosea. Urge the members of the class to study 
Hosea 1:2 through 4:3 and 5:15 through 6:6. Sug- 
gest a comparison of Hosea 6:6 with Amos 
5: 21-24. 
~ 3 Lowell Russell Ditzen, Personal Security Through Faith. Henry 


Holt & Company, 1954, Used by permission. 
2 Ibid., page 2382. 


r———-The Group in Action 








By MARY ALICE DOUTY 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,’ “From Literature and Life,’ and “The 
Counselor.” 


Purpose: The purpose of today’s session is to 
explore the meaning of true security and to 


demonstrate that security cannot be found by 








Next Month 


The unit, “God’s Justice and Mercy,” will 
be continued through August 21. The four- 
lesson unit, “God’s Way in History,” will 
begin on the last Sunday in the month. The 
August lessons will be based on passages 
from the Books of Hosea and Isaiah. 

The weekly topics are: 


August 7: God Loves His Erring Children 
August 14: Personal Encounter With God 
August 21: Results of Self-Indulgence 
August 28: The Danger of Military Alliances 











seeking it for oneself alone. This ties in with the 
overall purposes of the unit as we ask, What is 
the Christian’s responsibility in the area of na- 
tional security? What is the Christian’s responsi- 
bility for his brother? What would a “spokesman 
for God” have to say about true security? 

Preparation: Plan today’s session so as to have 
discussion first, followed by reading the lesson 
materials to add to the ideas already expressed. 

On your paper board write the question: What 
does security involve? As you read your lesson 
material in advance, mark paragraphs you will 
want the group to read. Continue to add clippings 
to your paper board. As you see class members 
between sessions, encourage them to look for per- 
tinent clippings. 

Involving the group: Begin by indicating the 
purpose of today’s session and show how this pur- 
pose fits into the total study. Draw attention to the 
question on the board and say that we will try 
to answer it on our own first, checking our dis- 
cussion later with the thinking of the lesson 
writers. Everyone has ideas on security. It will 
help us to think through our ideas if everyone 
has a chance to express himself. 

With this introduction divide the class (even a 
class as small as six) into groups of three, four, 
or five people each. Direct each group to select a 
recorder and go to work on the question on the 
board. The recorder is to put down all ideas. The 
recorder will want to be sure that everyone has 
a chance to speak. After five or six minutes call 
the group together and ask for sharing of ideas. 
Let a class member write the contributions on 
the board. Note agreement and difference. 

Follow this by directing the group to reading 
silently the paragraphs in the lesson which you 
have checked. 

The technique: Discuss in small groups and re- 
port. The values in this technique: It encourages 
more people to talk, since everyone is in a small 
group where each voice is listened for. The re- 
porting gets the thinking of everyone before the 
total group. The recorder sees that everyone has 
a chance to speak, by interrupting (if necessary) 
and reminding the group of the time limitations 
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and encouraging those who haven’t spoken to do 
so. 

After coming together, have a group report one 
idea. Then see if other groups have similar ideas. 
Get another idea from some group and repeat 
the search for similarities. Get the total report 
on the board, including minority ideas. Then go 
to written material for other ideas. 

In closing: Ask for a brief report, to be dis- 
cussed more fully next week, from the committee 
on action. Ask the group to think of the original 
question about a Christian’s responsibility as you, 
or one of the class, read Amos 5:14-15, 21-24. 
Conclude with a prayer that God will help us to 
be more sensitive to the moral law and more 
aware of our own departures from it. 





From Literature and Life 








’% There was a time when men did not place 
their trust in guided missiles, nuclear submarines, 
or stockpiled atomic devices. But even then, they 
were prone to rely upon some tangible source 
of security. Challenging that viewpoint, an ancient 
poet suggested that armies do not save kings and 
strength is not the security of a warrior. (Note 
Psalms 33:17.) 

Any man who stops his ears to God’s words and 
brings his hopes to focus on created things is 
actually fostering insecurity rather than security. 

One may trust in a horse, his accumulated 
properties, a guaranteed income during retire- 
ment years, or his insurance coverage. But such 
resources are vulnerable. All material trust is 
vain. 


The Counselor 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


¢ Giving his disciples instructions for their mis- 
sion of preaching and teaching, Jesus insisted: 
“Take nothing for your journey, no staff, nor bag, 
nor bread, nor money; and do not have two 
tunics” (Luke 9:3). 

He who knows he has a material reserve is 
aware of an avenue of escape. He knows that in 
time of crisis he can lean upon prepared resources 
and will not be forced to trust God absolutely. Only 
that witness who has no security except total de- 
pendence upon God is absolutely committed. 

It is much easier for us to accept that idea in- 
tellectually than to practice it. 


* Jewish theologian Martin Buber insists over 
and over that Israel’s prophets always proclaimed 
a God of such nature that worshipers cannot have 
material security. According to his analysis, the 
great prophets “always aimed to shatter all secu- 
rity.”! 

Such a view suggests that there may be quite 
different kinds of “peace of mind” at several dis- 
tinct levels. Some persons seek peace of mind by 
hoping God will give them unbroken prosperity 
and health. Others pursue the same goal by yearn- 
ing for such divine solace that they can be happy 
and buoyant in illness and acute poverty. 

Thomas R. Kelly left behind him one of the 
most powerful of all modern devotional books. 
Surveying the bustling twentieth century, he 
concluded: 

“An awful solemnity is upon the earth, for the 
last vestige of earthly security is gone. It has al- 
ways been gone, and religion has always said so, 
but we haven’t believed it.” 2 


' Martin Buber, Eclipse of God. Harper and Brothers, Torchbook 
Edition, 1957. 


2 Thomas R. Kelly, A Testament of Devotion. Harper and 
Brothers, 1941. z 
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By BOBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Just as the counselor learns to look behind the 
superficial mask of poise and apparent well-being 
to the problems that plague individual life, so the 
prophet looks beyond surface evidence of pros- 
perity to ascertain the real situation in the life 
of a nation. Rather than rejoicing in the material 
prosperity the nation was enjoying, rather than 
seeing God’s blessing in the life of pleasant com- 
fort, Amos saw only reasons for pessimism. These 
were outer trappings that betrayed an inner loss 
of faith. 

If Amos were in our midst, he would hurl at us 
the same condemnation. For him our material 
well-being would be an open invitation for judg- 
ment. Our apparent feelings of security in com- 
fortable homes and in comfortable churches 
would call forth his sharp condemnation. 
Cushioned pews in air-conditioned churches 
would be a certain target for his scorn. “Woe to 
those who are at ease in Zion!” 

It is not to be wondered at that our churches 
tend to be the worst offenders in reinforcing the 
comfortable, familiar patterns of life. There is 
value in maintaining the traditions of our fathers, 
and nowhere is this easier than in the church. 
The good old hymns remind us of earlier, less 
threatening days and help to keep our thoughts 
from the “ruin of Joseph,” the dangers and pos- 
sible destruction that the future holds. We know 
how strong is the natural resistance to change 
and how easy it is to fall back into the old habit 
ruts. 

But the very recognition of our needs for re- 
taining the old ways in the interest of bolstering 
up our sense of personal security makes clearer 
the importance of Amos’ message. To allow our 
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needs to blind us to the needs of justice, to allow 
our uncertainties to hide from us the needs of 
our world is to go contrary to the deepest laws 
of the moral universe. 

The only way in which we find ourselves is 
in self-giving, not in self-searching. The introspec- 
tive pathway of psychotherapy is effective only 
as there is added to it the altruistic pattern of 
self-investment. Real inner security is impossible 
apart from meaningful relationships of a positive 
and constructive sort with others. 

It is because security is never found in egocen- 
tric living that the church is so greatly needed. 
Here is the place where all that we have learned 
about the need for acceptance and understanding 
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can be put to practice within an orientation that 
never loses sight of the larger goal of service. 

Here is the laboratory in interpersonal relation- 
ships where a common loyalty to the same Lord 
makes possible not only individual but also group 
exploration in more God-centered living. Here 
is the place where individual needs can be so ap- 
preciated that defensive maneuvers that block 
real relationship are no longer needed. Here is 
the place where like-minded people, in intimate 
groups, can discover afresh the satisfactions that 
derive from common endeavors that reach beyond 
individual concerns to struggle with the ulti- 
mate questions of justice and righteousness 
and love. 


God Desires Steadfast Love 


mo———The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. Read also 
“The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Hosea 1:2 through 4:3; 
5:15 through 6:6. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s lesson is the first of three based on pas- 
sages from the Book of Hosea. It is the fourth in 
our unit on “God’s Justice and Mercy.” The writ- 
ings of Hosea sound the note of mercy, whereas 
the emphasis in Amos is on justice. 

Read, preferably in the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion, the biblical background for the lesson. Study 
carefully Hosea 4:1-3; 5:15 through 6:6. For help 
in your study, refer to “Exploring the Bible Text” 
in The International Lesson Annual, 1960, and to 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 6. The Abingdon 
Bible Commentary contains a briefer treatment of 
these passages. See page 29 for additional sug- 
gested resources. 

As you develop your teaching plan, keep in 
mind that Hosea 6:6 is the key verse. It portrays 
God as desiring of his people, above all else, 
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“steadfast love” and “the knowledge of God.” This 
is the thought you will be trying to get across to 
the members of the class. You will also be trying 
to lead them to a fuller understanding of the 
meaning of those two phrases. 

Varied treatments of this lesson are contained 
in Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, Epworth 
Notes, and The International Lesson Annual, 1960. 

The teaching outline and suggested procedure 
that follow are for your.adaptation and use as you 
see fit. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Biblical background 
II. An unfaithful people 
III. God’s plea for a right relationship 
IV. The achievement of a right relationship with 
God 


To BrEcIn 


Begin by observing that many persons are look- 
ing for God and seeking to establish right rela- 
tionships with him. Evidences of this are to be 
found in such phenomena as increased church at- 
tendance and membership, the popularity of re- 
ligious books, the multiplication of businessmen’s 
prayer groups, a new interest in civic clubs for 
programs on religious subjects, the rapid growth 
in the number of colleges offering courses in re- 
ligion and the number of students enrolled in 
them, and the erection of new church buildings. 
You will undoubtedly be able to cite other evi- 
dences, some of which are particularly relevant 
to your own community. 
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Hosea 


How TO PROCEED 


Continue by observing that this desire of many 
persons to establish right relationships with God 
leads us to seek answers to such questions as: 
Just what is the status of our relationships with 
God? How do we establish such relationships? 
What is involved in right relationships with him? 
These questions will be considered in the light of 
Hosea’s message. 


I. Biblical background 


The prophet Hosea prophesied a few years later 
than Amos. His active career extended over at 
least ten years, beginning about 746 B.c., the year 
of the death of Jeroboam II. While many of the 
religious and social conditions denounced by 
Amos continued to exist, the political situation 
was drastically changed. The era of peace and 
prosperity that characterized the reign of Jero- 
boam II had given way to political chaos. 

Hosea, unlike Amos, was a native of the land 
in which he conducted his prophetic activity, the 
Northern Kingdom of Israel. The key to an under- 
standing of his message is the story of his mar- 
riage with Gomer. Chapters 1 through 3 tell how 
in good faith Hosea married a wife who bore him 
three children. In time, however, she proved un- 
faithful to her marriage bond, and Hosea was 
aware of her infidelity. 

Hosea uses the story of his marriage with 
Gomer as a symbol of God’s relationship to Israel 
and Israel’s relationship to God. God had chosen 
Israel to be his own people and had entered into 
a covenant with her. But, just as Gomer had 
played the harlot, so Israel had been unfaithful to 
the covenant. Hosea’s agonizing over what he is 
to do about Gomer, whom he still loves, sym- 
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bolizes God’s agony over Israel, whom God still 
loves. 

Today’s Scripture passages stress Israel’s in- 
fidelity. Her relation to God is lacking in the two 
most essential ingredients of fidelity—“steadfast 
love” and “the knowledge of God.” Consequently, 
Israel is an unfaithful people. 


II. An unfaithful people 


Hosea’s declaration that Israel is an unfaithful 
people should lead us to examine ourselves, as 
individuals and as a nation. Social immoralities, 
political confusion, and religious formalism were 
for Hosea symptoms of Israel’s infidelity. In 4: 
1-3 God is pictured as having a controversy with 
his people about their moral condition. There is 
swearing, lying, killing, stealing, and committing 
adultery in the land. 

What are some things we do that might cause 
God to enter into a controversy with us? The ex- 
position of this passage in The Interpreter’s Bible 
discusses crime, gambling, and the consumption of 
alcoholic beverages. Gambling is cited also in 
Wesley Quarterly. You might recall here some 
things discussed in previous lessons. 

Hosea’s criticism of Israel, however, goes far 
deeper than a condemnation of her social im- 
moralities, political chaos, and religious formalism. 
It reaches down into men’s motives; it touches 
upon matters of the heart and upon those things 
in which they put their trust. An unfaithful spirit 
has led the people into false and idolatrous wor- 
ship. Faithfulness or kindness and a genuine 
knowledge of God is lacking. 

The spirit of secularism and materialism in our 
society provides a close parallel to what Hosea 
means by “no knowledge of God in the land.” 
This secularism and materialism is at the root of 
our moral and social problems. Consequently, the 
solution to our problems must be sought in the 
realm of spiritual transformation, the restoration 
of a genuine fidelity to God. 


III. God’s plea for a right relationship 


God’s plea to Israel for a right relationship with 
himself contains two essential conditions as evi- 
dences of faithfulness—“the knowledge of God” 
and “steadfast love” (Hosea 6:6). You will want 
to go into a thorough analysis of what these two 
phrases mean, and you will want to make it clear 
that these are still the essential ingredients of 
faithfulness to God. 

The Interpreter’s Bible (Volume 6, pages 601- 
603) has an excellent discussion of the meaning 
of the phrase “knowledge of God.” The phrase is 
defined as “intimate communion with the God in 
whom we live and move and have our being.” It 
is “experiential knowledge of God.” It involves 
“the disciplining of the life, the submission of the 
will.” 

Intellectual knowledge of God is sadly neglected 
in our lives. It is extremely important that we do 
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all within our power to remove the religious 
illiteracy of our people, but a full knowledge of 
God cannot be attained until we experience him 
as a vital reality in our lives. 

Steadfast love is contrasted by Hosea (6:4) 
with the kind of love that is fickle and transitory— 
“like a morning cloud” or “like the dew that goes 
early away.” 

Steadfast love is the kind of love that Paul de- 
scribes so magnificently in 1 Corinthians 13. 
It is the kind of love that is not weakened by 
adversity but rather is strengthened by it. It rep- 
resents the kind of commitment to God that Jesus 
had in mind when he cited as the first and greatest 
of the commandments: “‘. . . you shall love the 
Lord your God with all your heart, and with all 
your soul, and with all your mind, and with all 
your strength.’” (Mark 12:30; see also Deuter- 
onomy 6:4, Matthew 22:37, and Luke 10:27). 
Steadfast love of God is the kind of love with 
which no lesser love (love of things, love of pres- 
tige, even love of others) may be allowed to com- 
pete but of which all worthwhile lesser loves must 
be a partial fulfillment. 


IV. The achievement of a right relationship with 
God 


How does a right relationship to God come 
about? Are we born with it? Is it thrust upon us? 
Is it achieved? We Methodists, while not unmind- 
ful of the hand of God in the lives and destinies 
of men, are prone to contend that we ourselves 
have a great deal to do with the achievement of 
a right relationship with God. 

The first step is true repentance, not the flippant 
and facile kind of repentance referred to in Hosea 
6: 1-2, which has been described as “a hasty reso- 
lution, from which a full and free confession of 
sin was fatally absent.” Rather, it is the kind of 
repentance which involves a genuine sorrow and 
a heartfelt desire to be forgiven for our past 
wrongs and an earnest desire to do what is right. 
For a more detailed discussion of the distinction 
between true and. false repentance refer to the 
commentary on Hosea 6:1-2 in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 6. 

The second step toward a right relationship 
with God takes up where repentance leaves off. 
It is a will to do God’s will. Someone has put the 
matter thus: “It were not hard, we think, to serve 
Him, if we could only see!” But the answer comes, 


It were not hard, He says, to see Him, 

If we would only serve; ; 

“He that doeth the will of heaven 

To him shall knowledge and sight be given!” 


The experiment of serving God and doing his will 
is a sure way to the experience of knowing and 
loving God. 

There are a number of practices that help us 
to a true experience of repentance and a sincere 


will to do God’s will. We might discuss church 
worship, personal devotions, and the investment 
of life in service to God as means of cultivating 
our love for God. Phillips (The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 6) lists nature, the great literature 
of devotion, the life of some saintly soul, medita- 
tion and prayer, listening to the still small voice, 
service to our fellow men, giving ourselves for 
God’s sake with abandon to some great cause, and 
espousing some great if unpopular truth as “ave- 
nues by which the soul of man may be brought 
into fellowship with God.” “Supremely, however,” 
he says, “we come to know God through his 
fullest revelation, the life of Christ our Lord.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What difference do you think you perceive 
between knowledge about God and knowledge of 
God? 

2. How does the life of Christ our Lord provide 
us with the fullest revelation and knowledge of 
God? 


In CLOSING 


You might close with a summary of answers to 
the second question for discussion listed above. 
Phillips summarizes as follows: “When one con- 
fronts Christ, learns his teaching, meditates on his 
matchless character, partakes of his spirit, and can 
in some small way say with Paul, ‘Christ liveth 
in me’ (Gal. 2:20), he knows God.” He has what 
Hosea says God desires of him—‘steadfast love” 
and “the knowledge of God.” 


r——The Group in Action 








By MARY ALICE DOUTY ; 

These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Purpose: Our lesson materials help us see what 
Hosea contributes to the Old Testament idea of 
God. Thinking of the class purposes, we may say 
that we are trying to discover what steadfast love 
for God means for us. We also want to see how 
this idea relates to Christian responsibility, jus- 
tice, and the search for security. 

Preparation: As you prepare this and the next 
session, you may be aware of a relevance between 
these lessons and the national political conven- 
tions. What is a Christian’s responsibility in the 
area of politics? If your lessons are reaching the 
people “where they live,” your class members 
will be bringing in comments and clippings on the 
national scene. You need to read the magazines 
and newspapers with this in mind. 

On your board write the question: What is 
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Hosea’s central teaching? Under this, list several 
biblical references and encourage students to look 
these up in the minutes before class begins. 

Also as part of your preparation, talk with the 
committee on action appointed two weeks ago to 
see what ideas are emerging that may provide 
channels for action. If such a committee was not 
appointed, talk with various members of the class 
to see what ideas for action are developing in 
their minds. 

Involving the group: You have already involved 
the group by talking with some of them during 
the week and by getting early comers to look up 
the references on the board. Begin the class ses- 
sion by asking everybody to look up one or two 
of the references. Then ask the class to put in 
their own words Hosea’s central teachings. 

With the question, What can we learn from 
this? turn the group to a restudy of the purposes 
stated on the first Sunday in the month. What 
are we trying to learn? What action does learning 
require? Does the committee recommend any 
action that would be expressive of love for God 
and for brother? Is anyone in the class involved 
in the commission on Christian social relations? 
These lessons are directly related to that commis- 
sion. Perhaps the class will want to direct in- 
quiry or suggestions to it. Use time this morning 
for planning action. If a committee on action has 
been at work, let it take the lead. 

The technique: Goal setting and evaluating. We 
talked about goal setting three weeks ago. A sense 
of purpose is essential to accomplishment. The 
group, as well as the teacher, must say, “This is 
important. This we want to study. We must do 
this.” Then the group will share in evaluating in 
terms of its goals. This is a process of looking at 
ourselves and assessing our strengths, weak- 
nesses, and progress. Group evaluation recognizes 
that the group is responsible for progress. 

In closing: In a moment of quiet meditation ask, 
How deep is our love for God? How deep is our 
concern for our fellow man? Use “O Young and 
Fearless Prophet” (The Methodist Hymnal, 266) 
for reading or singing as a prayer. 


fp From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


& Like other complex ideas, “steadfast love” is 
easy to talk about but difficult to define with pre- 
cision. Quite by accident, I stumbled upon what 
I think is a valid insight into its nature. 

Last September, reading the published version 
of “From Literature and Life,” I was puzzled by 
one sentence: “In a three-word summary Paul 
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tells the story of his life: ‘I die every day’ (1 
Corinthians 15:31) .” 

In preparing my manuscript, I used the King 
James Version. The editors employed the Revised 
Standard Version but failed to notice its effect 
on the number of words in Paul’s formula. (I was 
curious to see if even one reader would notice 
this and write about it. Nobody did.) 

Still, the two formulas are intriguing. Worded 
so much alike but not identical, are they convey- 
ing precisely the same message? I think there is 
a difference. 

It seems to me that “I die daily” implies con- 
tinuous, flowing transition. But “I die every day” 
may suggest a once-a-day event that is abrupt in 
nature. 

Even if the verbal formulas do not clearly indi- 
cate the distinction, it is there in practice. It is 
one thing to seek to be continually conscious of 
unbroken struggle to surrender to God in the 
ongoing present. It is quite another thing to 
adopt a pattern of formal once-a-day devotional 
exercises which include an act of self-dedication 
that, performed for the day, is finished until to- 
morrow. 

Do you agree that “steadfast love” must flow 
continuously instead of in discontinuous spurts? 


‘’ “If any one comes to me and does not hate his 
own father and mother and wife and children and 
brothers and sisters, yes, and even his own life, 
he cannot be my disciple.” (Luke 14: 26.) 

More than one firebrand has taken this literally. 
Francis of Assisi’s public stripping of himself to 
symbolize total rejection of his father is such a 
case. In 1475, in his early twenties, Girolamo 
Savonarola left home suddenly to enter religious 
life. Within a few days he wrote his parents, cut- 
ting all ties with them. 

In Pilgrim’s Progress Christian stuffs his fingers 
in his ears to shut out pleadings of his wife and 
children that he turn back to them, away from 
the path to the Celestial City. 

Such cases are not typical. But their evidence 
serves to make clear the unqualified nature of 
Jesus’ challenge. No thing and no person—no in- 
stitution, no law, no relationship—must be per- 
mitted to take precedence over the steadfast 
search for love of God. 


The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


There is a self-authenticating quality in gen- 
uine religious experience that needs no support- 
ing evidence. Our scientific age with its rational 
orientation often asks of the religious person an 
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impossible request, the request for logical proof 
regarding his faith. 

Carl G. Jung, the world’s greatest living psy- 
chologist, indicates how subjective true religion 
really is as he writes: “Religious experience is 
absolute. It is indisputable. You can only say that 
you have never had such an experience and your 
opponent will say, ‘Sorry, I have.’ And there your 
discussion will come to an end.” 1 

Hosea’s personal experience gave him his in- 
sight into what religion is all about. Rather than 
depending upon books or formal religious prac- 
tices, he found in his own life the central issue of 
religion. In the difficulties of his relationship with 
his wife he found the key to how God deals with 
his people. From these experiences he was able to 
put into words a faith that has not been equaled 
for its dramatic quality and its telling effect. 

Those of us who seek God in a religion that 
has become formalized into ceremonial patterns 
are likely never to find him. The heart of religion 
is found, as Hosea says so pointedly, in steadfast 
love. There is no separating loving relationships 
with one’s fellow men from a relationship of love 
with God. The worship in the sanctuary has little 
meaning except as it is translated into acts of love 
and righteousness outside the church. 

There is still another dimension, however, in 


1 Psychology and Religion (Yale University Press, 1938). 
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Hosea’s message. Not only does God require stead- 
fast love from his followers, but, even more, God 
reaches out in love to his people. Hosea’s experi- 
ence with Gomer, his love that continued to reach 
out to her no matter what she did, is characteris- 
tic of God’s love. Unlike the love of a man for a 
woman which continues only as long as there is 
fidelity and responsibility, God’s love knows no 
limit, is never exhausted, is always waiting. 

A vivid contemporary illustration of this aspect 
of God’s love is found in George Matheson’s fa- 
miliar hymn, “O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go” 
(The Methodist Hymnal, 318). The meaning of the 
hymn stands out more clearly when we know 
that it was written at a low moment in the life of 
this distinguished Scots preacher who had been 
blind from college days. The hymn was composed 
in a moment of illuminating insight, almost as if 
a hand other than his own had written the words. 
Matheson testifies that he made very few editorial 
changes after it was first written. 

The occasion for the creating of the words was 
the wedding of his sister. Recalling the love that 
he had known and lost when, on learning of his 
approaching blindness, his fiancée had broken 
their engagement, Matheson could not take him- 
self to the wedding festivities. Alone in his study 
he pondered on the love of God that so far ex- 
ceeded the love that he had lost. 


Seeds of National Decay 


e———=The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Hosea 8:1-5; 10:1-12; 
13: 1-3. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s lesson is the second of three based on 
the message of the prophet Hosea. Hosea 10: 1-8, 
12 is the passage printed in the students’ periodi- 
cals. You will want to read these passages and 
study their meaning. Suggested for this purpose 
are The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 6; The Abing- 
don Bible Commentary; and “Exploring the Bible 
Text” in The International Lesson Annual, 1960. 

Consult the treatments of this lesson in Adult 


Student, Wesley Quarterly, The International 
Lesson Annual, 1960, and Epworth Notes. Make 
notations of the thoughts you feel you can use 
most effectively in teaching the lesson. 

As you teach, you will want to keep before you 
an objective. You will be endeavoring not only to 
alert the class members to the seeds of decay 
being sown in our country today but also to en- 
courage them to do something about it. Inasmuch 
as this lesson will be taught at the time when the 
nation is girding itself for another national elec- 
tion, it will be appropriate to relate the lesson to 
political issues and political action. The teaching 
outline and procedure developed below have 
taken this into account. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Biblical background 
II. Reap the whirlwind 
III. Seeds of national decay 
IV. What can we do? 


To BEGIN 
The story is told of a visit some years ago of 
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Ewing Galloway 


Putting financial gain ahead of moral values is a sign 
of moral decay. 


a group of college students to Washington, D.C. 
They were members of a Student Christian Asso- 
ciation who were vitally concerned about affairs 
of state. A senator from the Midwest with whom 
they had an interview expressed gratification over 
their concerns as Christian young people and re- 
minded them that he had been a Y.M.C.A. worker 
with American troops in World War I and that 
he was “still eager to advance the cause of Christ.” 

When one of the students asked him how he re- 
lated his Christian faith to his stand against the 
United Nations and programs of foreign aid, the 
seriator, an avowed isolationist, admonished, “Son, 
I never mix religion and politics. They just don’t 
go together!” 1 

This conviction that religion and politics must 
be kept separate reflects a point of view that is 
common among Americans. On the contrary, the 
prophet Hosea contended that the separation of 
Israel’s politics from Israel’s true religion was 
the cause of her national decay. 

Inform the members of the class that you would 
like to have them join with you in (1) an analysis 
of Hosea’s views concerning the mixing of re- 
ligion and politics and (2) a study of his views 
in relation to the political issues, local, state, or 
national, that confront us today. Warn the class 
members that you do not intend a specific analysis 
of the platforms of the various political parties 
or of the qualifications of particular candidates. 
Rather, you have in mind a look into the princi- 
ples, ideals, and values of our Christian faith that 
can give guidance to informed political activity. 


1 William Muehl, Mixing Religion and Politics. Association Press, 
1958. ‘ 
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How TO PROCEED 
I. Biblical background 


The note of imminent danger sounded in Hosea 
8:1 is echoed again and again, in different words, 
throughout the passages that provide today’s 
biblical background. (See, for example, Hosea 
10: 5-8.) The point Hosea is trying to make is that 
Israel’s destruction is imminent and that it will be 
an inevitable harvest because Israel is sowin 
seeds of decay. . 

The seeds of decay specified by Hosea are sum- 
marized as idolatry and political intrigue. As a 
matter of fact, in his way of looking at them the 
two cannot be separated. There is a fundamental 
connection between the moral and spiritual condi- 
tion of the people and their political misfortunes. 
Hosea 8:4; 10:3-4; and 13:1-3 are very pertinent 
here. 

Hosea, continuing the figure of sowing and 
reaping, acknowledges that there is still time to 
avert catastrophe, but a radical change is required 
(10:12). The people must turn their backs on 
their old ways. There must be a genuine repent- 
ance. Fallow ground, uncultivated areas, must 
be broken up, and in it must be sown new seeds 
—seeds of righteousness and steadfast love. 


II. Reap the whirlwind 


In a very graphic figure of speech in 8:7 Hosea 
gives a deeper insight into the concept: We reap 
what we sow. After making a number of observa- 
tions concerning idolatry and political intrigue 
in his time, the prophet, speaking the words of 
the Lord, declares, 


For they sow the wind, 
and they shall reap the whirlwind. 


This is a very graphic representation of the cumu- 
lative power of evil. 

As the “whirlwind” represents a phenomenon 
that is more intense and of greater outreach than 
the “wind,” so the seeds of evil produce the kind 
of fruit that grows in strength and multiplies in 
quantity. Little seeds sown in the form of dis- 
honesty, greed, hatred, pride, anger, envy, lust, 
jealousy, intemperance, neglect of the needy, 
abuse of the underprivileged, indifference to out- 
casts, or a lack of proper respect for other persons 
can have a great and far-reaching effect in bring- 
ing about personal, community, or national decay. 
In an age of atomic power they can flower into 
total destruction. 


III. Seeds of national decay 


You should now turn your attention to some 
of the seeds of destruction being sown in our 
country. It is increasingly obvious that there is 
a growing apprehension about the judgments of 
the Supreme Court or about the power of govern- 
ment over us. Are these apprehensions justifiable? 
If so, what underlies them? 
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Tucker discusses as causes of national decay 
such factors as economic prosperity, indifference 
to human need, moral compromise, lack of con- 
cern for or contempt for people, and the disparity 
of living standards. We might cite the profaning 
of God’s name, the passing off of distortions for 
truths (as modern advertising, political lobbying) , 
dissipation of our powers by indulgence, our 
mockery of the vows of marriage, the diversion 
of our tithes to the satisfaction of our own desires, 
and the ease with which we forsake the worship 
of God to spend our hours in pure pleasure. 

You may wish to discuss some of the items 
mentioned above, or you may find others more 
pertinent. You will want to point out, however, 
that Hosea summarized the seeds of national 
decay in Israel under two headings (1) idolatry 
and (2) political intrigue. The latter of these he 
regarded as an outgrowth of the former. 

Because of Israel’s greater interest in the getting 
of wealth and in material goods than in her 
spiritual development, she was experiencing na- 
tional decay. Whenever we put anything other 
than our moral and spiritual welfare first in our 
lives—such as material goods, prestige, pleasure 
—we are engaging in a form of idolatry. Thought- 
ful Christians are concerned about two dangerous 
appeals, “Get rich quick” and “Ends justify 
means.” They are dangerous because they fall 
so far short of what the guiding principles of our 
lives must be. 

Equally dangerous are these two popular 
slogans: “Business is business” and “Religion and 
politics don’t mix.” The former is used to justify 
business transactions that would stand condemned 
on the basis of strict Christian moral standards. 
The latter discourages persons motivated by lofty 
Christian principles from entering into the field 
of politics or explains why a man who is nomi- 
nally Christian has not applied his Christian prin- 
ciples in his political activities. 

Fortunately, there are notable exceptions in 
both business and politics. A minister friend of 
mine speaking in college chapel the other day 
began by saying that he had been tremendously 
encouraged by the actions of three businessmen 
whom he knew. Each of the three, in separate 
transactions, had refused to participate in deals 
in which they would have had to compromise 
their moral principles in the interest of handsome 
profits—$50,000 in one case. You can probably 
cite many such devotions to moral principles from 
among businessmen and politicians you have 
known. 


IV. What can we do? 


We must see to it that the application of Chris- 
tian standards of conduct to our business and 
political transactions become the rule and not the 
exception. In order to do this we will have to rid 
ourselves forever of the pet shibboleth, “Religion 
and politics don’t mix.” 








William Muehl? reminds us that there is no 
defense in the whole of history for such a separa- 
tion. The best Christian thought, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, has never been willing to exclude 
any area of a man’s life from the formulations of 
Christian doctrine. Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, 
Martin Luther, and John Calvin all related the 
demands of Christian faith to the practice as well 
as to the theory of politics. 

Muehl further contends that the necessity of 
relating Christian faith to politics is more pressing 
today than ever before because of the constantly 
increasing role of government in our highly or- 
ganized society.® 

Former Congressman Jerry Voorhis, in answer 
to the question, “Mix religion and politics?” 
responds with an emphatic Yes! “Only if we mix 
them may we save and nourish the values upon 
which our civilization and our lives depend.” 4 

This will be a good place to open up a discussion 
of the question, Just what can we as Christians 
do to have the kind of government we want? 
Hosea 10:3 reminds us that the people and not 
the rulers hold the key to the situation. If this 
was true in his day and in his nation, how much 
more true it is in our nation and in our time, for 
we are living in a democracy where the people 
rule! We put men in office, and we turn them out. 
Oftentimes we make them what they are—good 
or bad. 

In any list of a Christian’s political duties, the 
most elementary requirement is one of the most 
sadly neglected—he must vote according to his 
Christian convictions. Political corruption is made 
possible largely because so many reliable and 
informed people in our communities simply do 
not vote. 

Voorhis suggests several other activities that 
must be performed before a Christian can do his 
duty at election time. These can be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Christian issues must have been sharply 
drawn and presented by Christian leaders to the 
people for decision. 

2. There must be avowed and devoted Christian 
candidates to be voted for. ; 

3. There must be millions of devoted Christian 
men and women all over the country who are 
willing to perform day in and day out the thank- 
less, grass-roots routine duties which constitute 
democratic political activity. 

These are essential if Christian issues are to 
be clearly and forcefully presented and Christian 
candidates elected.® 

Christians should not overlook the vital need 
for Christian political activity at the local level— 
city councils, school boards, park and recreation 
activities, judgeships and such—or the oppor- 


2 Ibid., pages 16-17. 
8 Jbid., page 17. 
4 Jerry Voorhis, The Christian in Politics; Association Press, 
1951. Out of print. (Book jacket.) 
5 Ibid., pages 20-21. 
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tunity for government service through local, 
state, or national civil service. If time permits, 
you may want to develop these thoughts further. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Voorhis states that a Christian’s task in politics 
is a difficult one—not because “most politicians 
are dishonest” or because “a man has to be a 
crook to get ahead in politics” but because “. . . 
the Christian is constantly called upon to recon- 
cile as best he can the imperative demands of the 
Christian commandments with the basic fact about 
democratic political action, the fact that no one 
can have entirely his own way about anything.” 6 

1. How do you react to this contention? 

2. To what extent are Christian demands im- 
perative and absolute? 

3. Is there ever a time when a Christian is 
justified in working for “half a loaf” when the 
alternative seems to be “no loaf at all”? 

4. Do you agree that it is a basic fact of 
democratic political action that “no one can have 
entirely his own way about anything”? Illustrate. 


In CLOSING 


Summarize some things Christians can do 
politically to avert national decay. Remind the 
class members that next Sunday’s topic will be 
“God Loves His Erring Children.” It too will 
be based on the writings of the prophet Hosea, 
chapter 11. Urge them to read this background 
Scripture and to study the lesson treatment. 


® Voorhis, op. cit., page 29. 


fp The Group in Action 





By MARY ALICE DOUTY 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Purpose: The purpose of this session is to get 
the class to look at our national scene with several 
questions in mind: Are there seeds of decay ap- 
parent? Are the same seeds present in ourselves? 
What can we as Christians do about them, both 
in ourselves and in the nation? 

Preparation: As you read the lesson material, 
mark significant paragraphs to which you will call 
the class’s attention. During the week call on 
three students to make special reports. Select 
your reporters according to interests and abilities. 

Assign two of these students to report on the 
national potitical conventions: What expressions 
of moral values do they find in the conventions 
and in the party platforms? Indicate clearly that 
this is not a debate on the relative merits of the 
parties or their candidates. This is an honest at- 
tempt to cut through all the speeches and placards, 
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looking for moral values in the philosophy and 
the program of each of the parties. 

Assign a third student to report on the Social 
Creed of The Methodist Church. For this he will 
need a copy of the Discipline of The Methodist 
Church, 1956, and the report of the 1960 General 
Conference pronouncements on the Social Creed. 
Your lay delegate to annual conference would be 
a good person to give this report. 

Plan the timing of this session with special 
care. Indicate to each of the three students how 
long you want his report to be. Help him see his 
place in the total hour. 

If you have an entire hour, you might allot it 
as follows: reading and discussion, fifteen 
minutes; special reports, fifteen minutes; indi- 
vidual work, five minutes; sharing with neighbor, 
five minutes; reporting to total group, fifteen 
minutes; closing, three minutes. If you have less 
than an hour, shorten the time for reading and 
for the final reporting. 

Involving the group: Begin with calling atten- 
tion to the students’ material and the paragraphs 
you have marked. 

After the special reports ask, Should we have 
a “personal platform” or program for Christian 
action? What would we include? Ask the class 
to work on such a platform individually for five 
minutes, then share their ideas with the person 
sitting nearest. After five minutes, ask for sharing 
with the total group. Have someone put the con- 
tributions on the paper board. 

The technique: Silent work, then share with 
neighbor. Your directions must be clear: “Having 
seen that there are some seeds of decay apparent, 
let’s remember that the heart of group or national 
action is always individual thought. Then it is 
important that we as individuals think and de- 
velop a ‘platform.’ As we share our ideas, we can 
form a group platform and strengthen and stimu- 
late each other into action. Let’s take five minutes 
for individual thinking. Then I will ask you to 
share your ideas with the person next to you. 
After that, we’ll share ideas all together.” Give, or 
get from the group, one specific idea (such as, “I 
must study the political platforms more closely”) 
as an example. 

In closing: Conclude with meditative prayer on 
ideas shared. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Simply to recognize the crucial importance of 
thinking of men as individuals rather than en 
masse is not necessarily to contribute to a strong 
and worthy national life. 
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German theologian Karl Barth corrects a prev- 
alent error when he insists that “one can not 
speak of God simply by speaking of man in a loud 
voice.” 1 


’ We sow seeds of national decay when we ele- 
vate any institution or machine or set of values 
above the men who give meaning to them. In some 
respects the more elaborate our mechanized so- 
ciety becomes, the more crucial is the role of the 
man who calls the signals. 


’ Whenever social decay takes place, whether 
at the national or another level, it is because men 
fail to live up to the ideals of manhood at its best. 
And such failure inevitably takes place constantly 
and universally. 

Most modern cities have elaborate public trans- 
portation systems. Their buses serve to take men 
and women to complex jobs of a technological 
society. Even in cities which take pride in being 
centers of learning and culture, it is not unusual 
to find this sign displayed in its buses: PLease No 
SPITTING. 

In every nation and culture some persons do 
less than the best that they know. Group and 
individual conduct frequently represents a lag 
behind the highest ideals and practices currently 
known. Such a lag, creating as it were a social 
gap, is a seedbed for national decay when it has to 
do with moral and religious values. No nation is 
ever free of the danger of decay, because every 
nation is made up of persons. 


*% At the Chicago Museum of Science and In- 
dustry there are exhibits showing the marvels of 
our age. Power, communications, manufacturing, 
and other fields are interpreted through models 
and elaborate displays. 

Visiting the cafeteria after two hours in the 
hall of wonders, my wife and I noticed five small 
boys lounging. The oldest was probably about 
ten. All five were neatly dressed. At his invitation 
one of them took a cigarette from a pack, lighted 
it, and nonchalantly let smoke drift from his nose. 
By doing so, that child showed himself as truly 
a social product of this age as television is a 
technological product of it. 





1 Karl Barth, The Word of God and the Word of Man. Harper 
and Brothers, Torchbook Edition, 1957. 


The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Critics of the faith have referred to religion 
as an obsessional neurosis, as an illusion, or as an 


opiate of the people. It is quite clear that such - 


critics are directing their attack to unhealthy 








and immature forms of religion and that they 
are unacquainted with the kind of religion which 
supports the best in life and challenges the worst 
and undergirds the courageous in their crusades 
for richer and fuller lives. There is a sense, how- 
ever, in which neurosis can be a part of religion. 

Carl G. Jung points out that neurosis is a sub- 
stitute for suffering. When Hosea notes that Israel 
has spurned the good (8:3), he is implying that 
Israel was not prepared to undergo the kind of 
suffering that growth in goodness requires. The 
nation was neurotic, then, in the sense of trying 
to avoid suffering. Jung points out how a man 
has to suffer if he is to grow. “His environment 
cannot give him as a gift that which he can win 
for himself only with effort and suffering.” 1! The 
seeds of decay are laid, both in personal and in 
national life, when suffering is bypassed. 

To be sure, none of us really welcomes suffer- 
ing. We have never been quick to endorse Paul’s 
words, “we rejoice in our sufferings, knowing that 
suffering produces endurance, and endurance pro- 
duces character, and character produces hope” 
(Romans 5:3). But the sequence set forth here 
is proved true in daily experience. Growth never 
comes either easily or automatically; it comes 
only through being tested in adversity. Walt 
Whitman speaks of the learning that takes place 
in the presence of those who “dispute the pas- 
sage” rather than making the going easy. Yet, 
to fall into the neurotic pattern of avoiding suf- 
fering is a common temptation. 

There is yet another area in which neurosis 
creeps into life, and again it is Jung who points 
it out. Unlived life is destructive. Unused talents 
not only atrophy; they actually exercise a nega- 
tive influence. In Jung’s descriptive terms the 
unlived aspects of one’s personality become a 
part of the “shadow” that plagues conscious life. 
The delinquent’s impulses toward socialized rela- 
tionships, when thwarted, do not simply atrophy 
but become antisocial. So in any person the un- 
expressed part of life is turned into negative 
channels. Love, when denied, turns to hate; 
altruism, when unexpressed, becomes selfishness; 
faith, when unexplored, becomes cynicism. 

Although Hosea was primarily concerned with 
his nation and what was happening to it, his mes- 
sage has personal as well as national implications. 
He sensed that Israel was failing to live up to its 
responsibilities as God’s chosen nation. Failing to 
use its spiritual potential, Israel was now suffering 
the neurosis of disuse. Refusing to align itself with 
the one true God, Israel was now on the point of 
losing its own identity. Having failed in its distinc- 
tive religious mission, the nation would be set 
adrift “like a chip on the face of the waters.” 
In such descriptive terms Hosea points to the 
consequences to individual or nation that refuses 
to measure up to its potential. 


1 The Undiscovered Self; Little, Brown and Company, 1958; page 
58. 
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